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CHAPTER  I 


Medical  Work  in  an  Indian  City 

WE  are  three  Englishwomen,  and  we 
live  together  in  the  upper  storey  of  a 
house  in  a large  Indian  city.  Our  hospital, 
with  its  in-patient  and  out-patient  depart- 
ments, lies  below  us.  The  patients  envy  us 
our  big  rooms  and  high  house,  but  we  long 
for  small,  cosy  rooms  and  English  surround- 
ings. Sometimes  we  climb  up  on  to  our  flat 
roof — ours  is  the  highest  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— and  look  down  on  the  narrow 
lanes  and  streets,  filled  with  busy  life ; the 
hum  of  the  bazar  is  in  our  ears,  and  the  clank 
of  metal,  as  the  people  ply  their  trades.  All 
around  us  is  the  city,  roof  beyond  roof,  house 
piled  on  house,  and,  in  irregular  profusion, 
towers,  minarets,  domes.  Can  there  be  room 
for  so  many  ? At  evening  the  sun  sinks  as 
a crimson  ball  behind  our  city,  lighting  up 
each  temple  and  mosque  with  a rosy  glow, 
and  the  smoke  which  rises  heavenwards  from 
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a thousand  fires  becomes  a crimson  mist- 
pall  above  the  city. 

Our  night-bell,  a small  brass  one,  bought 
for  threepence,  hangs  proudly  in  the  verandah. 
We  fixed  it  up  ourselves,  with  a nail  and  a bit 
of  wire.  The  connecting  link  with  the  outer 
world  is  a long,  thin  piece  of  rope  which,  tied 
to  the  bell  at  one  end,  dangles  down  to  the 
ground  far  below.  With  what  vigour  do 
patients  pull  this  rope  ! And  they  may 
come  day  and  night.  The  bell  has  really 
rather  a musical  tinkle,  and,  heard  in  any 
other  connexion,  reminds  one  of  Swiss  upland 
pastures  and  beautiful,  well-fed  cows.  Heard 
once  or  twice  in  a night,  the  tinkle  loses  its 
charm. 

One  evening,  after  several  nights  in  the 
city,  we  cut  loose  the  rope  and  threw  it 
triumphantly  down.  It  fell  with  a sound 
which  seemed  to  say,  “You  have  cast  me 
adrift,  but  the  causes  which  work  me  are 
operating  still.” 

We  went  happily  to  bed  and  to  sleep.  My 
room  was  nearest  the  bell,  and  in  my  dreams 
I heard  an  insistent,  persisting  voice,  “ Oh, 
Miss  Sahib  ! Miss  Sahib  ji  ! Doctor  Miss 
Sahib  ! ” The  voice  went  on  and  on,  making 
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night  hideous,  till  with  a jump  I woke,  and 
realized  that  we  were  being  called.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  the  least  sound  of  the 
bell  wakes  us  at  once,  but  the  calling,  though 
louder,  took  a long  time  to  rouse  me,  and  my 
companions  slept  peacefully  on  in  their  rooms. 

When  we  go  out  into  the  city,  we  generally 
use  our  own  old  four-wheeler.  Sometimes 
the  patients  bring  their  own  carts  with  them, 
and  very  ricketty  some  of  the  bamboo  ones 
are.  One  night  I was  driving  through  the 
streets  with  an  old  Mohammedan  woman, 
when  in  a moment  every  kind  of  girth  and 
band  which  fastened  our  horse  to  the  shafts 
gave  way.  I landed  safely  on  my  feet,  but  the 
old  woman  remained  fixed  in  the  cart,  with 
her  feet  in  the  air.  She  screamed  loudly, 
“ My  liver,  my  liver,  half  my  liver  has  gone  ! ” 
It  took  the  united  efforts  of  the  driver  and 
myself  to  extricate  and  pacify  her.  Another 
time,  in  taking  too  sharp  a turn,  the  horse 
overbalanced  himself  and  disappeared  into 
the  large  city  drain.  No  one  was  hurt,  not 
even  the  horse,  but  he,  a white  horse,  returned 
to  us  black  and  evil-smelling. 

Once  we  were  being  taken  by  a young  stu- 
dent to  visit  his  sick  mother.  Half-way  there 
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the  horses  began  to  kick  violently,  and  they 
finally  kicked  themselves  loose.  As  kick 
after  kick  resounded  against  the  box-like 
cab,  which  we  could  not  get  out  of,  the  young 
Indian  fixed  us  with  an  unmoved,  melancholy 
gaze ; then  turning  towards  me,  he  said 
slowly,  in  English,  “ Pray,  madam,  be  not 
alarmed,  the  coachman  is  a novice.”  The 
words  did  not  comfort  us  as  much  as  they 
were  meant  to  do ! 

Our  city  looks  very  beautiful  by  moon- 
light, and  a drive  at  night  has  a peculiar 
pleasure  of  its  own.  The  moon  lights  up  the 
tall,  high  houses,  which  nearly  meet  above 
our  heads,  while  the  street  is  dark  below.  One 
year  the  comet  hung  over  the  city  like  a red- 
gold  sword.  In  winter  the  streets  are  quite 
deserted,  not  a sound  is  heard,  and  one  might 
be  driving  through  some  weird  city  of  the 
dead.  In  the  hot  weather  men  place  their 
beds  about  in  any  part  of  the  road,  and  our 
progress  through  the  narrow  streets  is  con- 
stantly delayed  by  having  to  wake  up  sleep- 
ers, and  turn  men  out  of  bed. 

I was  called  out  one  night,  and  in  time 
we  came  to  an  Indian  temple.  The  moon 
was  shining,  and  it  looked  like  a silver-white 
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fairy  temple.  The  huge  gates  opened  to  re- 
ceive us,  and  shut  with  a clang  behind. 
Faqirs  and  priests  glided  noiselessly  in  and 
out,  and  one  of  them  led  us  through  the  tem- 
ple to  a room.  There,  in  a vault-like  place, 
a young  girl  lay  dying  on  the  floor. 

The  people  amongst  whom  we  work  are 
hardworking  and  industrious,  and  live  very 
plainly  ; for  this  reason  it  is  very  difficult 
for  English  people  to  gauge  the  wealth  or  the 
poverty  of  the  patient  and  her  family.  The 
general  mistake  is  to  consider  them  all  poor. 
I have  found,  after  taking  a rupee  fee,  a most 
reproachful  nurse  outside  saying,  “ Oh,  these 
are  some  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  the 
city.”  The  taking  of  the  patient  into  the 
darkest,  most  out-of-the-way  room,  or  even 
the  hiring  of  a room  for  her,  the  wearing  of 
the  oldest  clothes,  very  often  only  a dirty 
chaddar,  the  shutting  away  of  all  extra  brass 
vessels,  etc.,  give  one  an  idea  of  extreme 
poverty  and  want.  This  is  not  done  with 
any  intent  to  deceive,  but  as  a religious  pre- 
caution. The  visit  of  the  Englishwoman  is 
so  ceremonially  defiling  that  all  she  touches 
is  polluted.  Some  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  providing  tumblers  and  basins  for  the 
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washing  of  hands,  which  cannot  be  defiled, 
being  made  of  silver ; and  the  women  put  on 
silk  skirts,  which  cannot  suffer  from  foreign 
contact.  But  for  one  reason  and  another 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  whether  the  house 
is  rich  or  poor.  The  room  may  be  of  large 
size,  beautifully  kept,  and  as  clean  and  tidy 
as  possible,  yet  the  people  may  possess  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  money,  receiving  all  their 
wages  in  kind.  It  is  not  easy  to  preserve  a 
happy  mean  ; we  do  not  want  to  pauperise, 
and  yet  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  deal 
hardly.  When  a man  earns  Rs.  6 or  Rs.  7 
a month  he  cannot  afford  much  for  medicine. 
Some  rich  Hindu  babus  came  to  call  me  one 
day.  “ Come  at  once,”  they  said,  “ we  will 
give  very  big  fees,  only  come.”  After  several 
hours  in  the  house,  all  having  gone  well,  the 
fattest,  best-dressed  man  came  forward  and 
handed  me  his  fee  of  Rs.  2,  murmuring,  most 
truthfully,  “It  is  but  a trifle,  it  is  nothing.” 
Another  time  a large  landowner  called  us  to 
a village  twelve  miles  distant.  He  was  hoping 
for  a grandson  and  heir,  and  he  brought  out 
a large  bag  of  money,  so  heavy  that  he  could 
scarcely  lift  it,  and  sat  beside  it,  expecting  the 
joyful  news.  We  were  obliged  to  tell  him 
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that  the  longed-for  heir  was  another  girl. 
He  burst  into  tears,  sat  down  on  the  bag  of 
money,  and  refused  to  part  with  a sou. 

The  poor  give  so  willingly.  I remember 
once  watching  through  an  open  door  an  old 
woman  rush  round  to  her  neighbours  to  col- 
lect a little  money.  They  were  desperately 
poor,  but  they  all  gave  most  willingly.  With 
great  delight  and  with  a beaming  face  she 
returned,  bringing  a far  larger  fee  than  many 
rich  people  would  have  given.  I did  not  want 
to  hurt  her  feelings,  or  to  let  her  know  that 
I had  witnessed  the  hasty  collection.  The 
small  baby  presented  a way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  I filled  its  tiny  clenched  hands 
with  the  money.  Sometimes  we  carry  home 
in  the  carriage  a protesting  hen,  a thankoffer- 
ing from  the  dwellers  of  some  mud  hut. 

One  year  the  city  became  water-logged 
after  an  excessive  monsoon.  Fever  raged, 
and  mud  and  brick  houses  were  falling  in  all 
directions.  We  were  sitting  in  a house  one 
day,  treating  a patient.  It  was  raining  out- 
side and  inside,  and  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
mud  fell  at  intervals  with  heavy  thuds.  “ Oh, 
that  is  nothing,”  said  one  of  the  women, 

drat  always  happens  when  it  rains.”  We 
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congratulated  each  other  when  we  got  safely 
out.  Another  time  an  old  woman  pointed 
an  accusing  finger  at  a black  buffalo,  tied  up 
outside  her  yard.  “ That  buffalo  is  a great 
sinner  ; my  sister’s  house  fell  down,  so  she 
drove  it  to  another  house,  that  fell  down  at 
once,  so  now  we  keep  the  animal  outside.” 
The  buffalo  ate  on,  undisturbed  by  sin  or 
falling  houses,  but  the  old  woman  was  firmly 
convinced  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble. 

Indian  women  naturally  look  with  suspicion 
on  English  medicines,  and  it  is  wise,  when 
giving  a drug,  to  order  some  native  remedy  to 
be  used  side  by  side.  This  secures  the  certain 
use  of  the  drug  given.  They  are  very  par- 
ticular about  diet,  and  the  practitioner  who 
wishes  to  succeed  must  learn  off  the  heating 
and  cooling  foods  and  drinks.  Woe  to  the 
doctor  who  orders  a heating  food  in  a fever, 
or  a cooling  drink  during  a cold  or  chill  ! 

In  cases  of  shock  or  great  prostration  it  is 
wise  to  call  for  silver  paper  and  apple  jam. 
This  is  always  given,  and  is  generally  kept 
ready  in  the  house  ; but  to  ask  for  it  increases 
your  reputation.  The  stiff  apple  jam  is 
rolled  up  in  silver  leaf  and  made  into  neat 
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little  balls  ; these  are  dropped  one  by  one 
into  the  patient’s  mouth,  and  she  slowly 
chews  them  up.  I was  called  one  day  to  a 
fainting  woman.  She  lay  on  her  bed,  with 
wide-open  mouth  stuffed  to  overflowing 
with  small  raw  onions.  The  remedy  nearly 
ended  her  life  by  suffocation.  All  sorts  of 
smelling  things,  such  as  garlic  and  asafoetida, 
are  tied  round  the  babies’  necks  to  ward  off 
the  evil  eye.  It  certainly  answers  the  pur- 
pose by  making  the  child  peculiarly  unpleas- 
ant. Quinine  is  very  heating,  and  must 
always  be  taken  with  goat’s  milk.  Butter- 
milk is  cooling.  Indians  know  a great  deal 
about  treatment,  far  more  than  ordinary 
English  people  do.  We  have  often  ordered  a 
medicine,  only  to  be  told  by  the  patient,  “ Oh,  I 
have  tried  that,  it  is  no  good.”  For  certain 
drugs  they  have  their  own  names,  and  in  our 
part  the  poor  people  all  call  iodine  “Allah 
deen,”  and  it  makes  a good  religious  word. 
An  old  Sikh  soldier  came  up  to  our  dispensary 
one  day  and  asked  for  “ an  order  form.” 
After  telling  him  to  go  to  the  post-office,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  wanted  “ iodoform.” 
One  old  woman  troubled  us  for  a long  time 
Pegging  for  a medicine,  the  colour  of  the  sky  ; 
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“ a heavenly  blue”  was  how  she  described 
it.  Some  lady  in  a distant  town  had  cured 
her  with  this  particular  mixture.  We  tried 
everything,  but  nothing  suited,  or  tasted  like 
the  wonderful  medicine.  Once  I sank  low, 
and  coloured  the  mixture  with  a drop  of  blue 
stain.  She  went  off  delighted,  but  returned 
next  morning.  “ It  did  not  taste  the  same,” 
she  said,  and  she  had  no  faith  in  any  other. 
As  she  came  nearly  every  day,  I often  wished 
that  the  English  lady  had  not  chosen  such  an 
unusual  colour  for  her  mixture. 

An  old  lady,  a rich  Hindu,  opened  a dis- 
pensary for  the  poor  in  her  village.  She  was 
fond  of  dabbling  in  medicine  and  treatment, 
and  she  asked  me  if  she  might  come  to  our 
out-patient  department  and  learn  some  Eng- 
lish treatment,  in  exchange  for  which  she 
would  teach  me  Indian  drugs,  etc.  I was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  learning,  and  she 
was  a great  interest,  and  most  amusing. 
Her  instructions  were  characteristic.  As  we 
sat  together  at  the  table,  a poor  woman  came 
in.  “ There,”  she  said,  “ that  is  a low-caste 
woman,  do  not  touch  her,  tell  her  to  stand 
far  off,  do  not  feel  her  pulse.”  Again,  I was 
giving  another  woman  some  tonic  iron  pills. 
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She  interfered.  “ You  have  ordered  nothing 
with  them  ; iron  is  very  drying.  You  should 
say,  ‘ Eat  plenty  of  butter ; roll  each  pill  in 
butter,  and  then  swallow  it.’  ” 

This  lady,  though  fairly  advanced  in  educa- 
tion, was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  her 
grandmother  had  done  sati,  being  burned 
with  her  husband  after  his  death.  She  said 
earnestly  to  me  one  day,  “You  English  people 
are  so  afraid  of  all  these  new  Hindu  move- 
ments. We  ourselves  are  afraid  of  our 
younger  men  ; we  want  reform,  but  they  go 
too  far.  They  want  all  the  English  out  of 
India.  We,  of  the  moderate  party,  can  see 
that,  if  the  English  went  to-day,  the  Hindus 
would  at  once  be  split  up  into  hundreds  of 
parties  and  castes.  If  the  Mohammedans 
rose,  from  Egypt  to  beyond  India,  they  would 
be  one.  It  is  the  Mohammedans  we  fear,  and 

you  English  should  fear  also.’’ 

* * * * * 

Clang  went  the  bell  one  morning,  and  below 
stood  a village  man  and  woman,  begging 
us  to  come  quickly  to  their  village.  It  had 
been  raining  heavily  all  night,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  cool,  and  the  drive  most  delightful. 
The  fields  looked  green  and  fresh,  and  the 
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yellow  mustard  formed  a brilliant  patch  of 
colour  on  the  landscape. 

When  we  reached  the  village,  which  was 
built  on  low  ground  just  off  the  high-road,  a 
difficulty  arose  : the  place  was  under  water. 
The  women  and  men  paddled  happily,  tucking 
up  their  trousers  above  their  knees.  We 
could  not  paddle,  as  the  place  was  the  home 
of  many  buffaloes,  and  the  water  was  thick 
liquid  mud.  The  old  woman  had  a brilliant 
idea.  She  waded  off  to  her  neighbours  and 
borrowed  a few  stools.  The  women  came 
running  out,  and  the  stools  were  placed  as 
stepping-stones  before  us.  There  were  five 
stools  in  all,  and  there  were  two  of  us,  and 
we  stepped  from  stool  to  stool,  the  last  stool 
always  being  picked  up  and  put  in  front. 
Our  progress  was  slow.  When  we  had  paid 
our  visit,  and  wanted  to  return,  we  found  the 
men  had  procured  a small  hand-cart,  and  they 
pushed  us  in  this  till  we  reached  the  road. 

The  villagers  are  quite  different  from  the 
town  people.  They  are  taller  and  bigger, 
and  look  more  free  and  independent.  The 
women  are  simpler,  and  yet  have  a won- 
derful sense  of  humour.  A joke  wins  them 
at  once,  and  they  are  very  quick  in  seeing  one. 
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The  reserve  we  suffer  from  in  England  is 
not  seen  here,  that  reserve  which  allows  two 
women  to  travel  from  London  to  Scotland, 
to  part  at  the  station  and  go  their  several 
ways,  each  knowing  absolutely  nothing  about 
her  companion.  When  a village  woman 
meets  you,  you  at  once  ask  her  where  she  is 
going,  and  all  about  her  family  and  affairs, 
and  she  does  the  same  to  you,  and  the  time 
passes  pleasantly.  Yet,  though  all  gossip  and 
talk  in  the  most  friendly  way,  no  one  can  be 
more  secretive  than  an  Indian  woman,  when 
she  has  anything  to  conceal.  I do  not  think 
anyone  English  ever  gets  to  the  real  bottom 
of  any  matter  ; they  may  think  that  they 
do,  but  there  are  always  endless  wheels  within 
wheels. 

In  India  one’s  work  always  follows  one. 
In  England,  at  least  on  his  holiday,  the  doctor 
is  safe.  If  we  want  perfect  rest,  we  must  go 
to  a big  hill-station,  well  supplied  with  medical 
officers.  Yet,  living  inside  a town,  we  long 
for  by-ways  and  lovely,  lonely  places,  and 
here  it  is  that  the  people  always  find  us  out. 
A chance  word,  dropped  by  our  cook  when 
buying  our  food,  spreads  the  news.  Such  an 
opportunity  must  not  be  missed,  and  soon 
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one  or  other  comes  begging  for  treatment. 
The  villagers  have  a great  belief  that 
all  English  people  know  much  of  medicine. 
The  idea  dates  back  to  the  far-off  times,  when 
every  bungalow  had  to  keep  a stock  of  all 
simple  drugs,  etc.,  and  when  the  “ mem 
sahiba  ” was  the  acknowledged  head  and 
mother  of  all  her  servants  and  their  relations. 

When  picking  flowers  or  ferns  on  a hillside, 
we  have  often  been  followed  and  asked  by 
hill-people,  “ What  is  the  use  of  that  herb  ? 
Why  are  you  picking  it  ? ” And  again  very 
earnestly  they  have  said,  “ Oh  ! if  they  are 
good  for  any  special  illness,  tell  us.”  The 
answer  that  we  are  picking  for  our  own 
pleasure,  and  because  of  the  beauty  of  the 
flower,  only  half  satisfies  them. 

An  old  lady  came  up  one  day  to  be  treated. 
“ What  is  the  matter  ? ” I asked  naturally. 
“ That  is  for  you  to  tell  me,”  she  answered, 
and  then  sat,  grim  and  dumb,  on  the  ground 
before  me.  It  needed  some  diplomacy  before 
she  fell  into  the  trap  and  described  her 
symptoms. 

The  people  have  a fixed  idea  that  we  keep 
two  kinds  of  medicine,  a really  good  one  and 
a rubbishy  one.  Often  some  poor  old  woman, 
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fumbling  in  a cloth  for  a two  anna  piece,  will 
say  in  a piercing  whisper,  as  she  tries  to  press 
it  into  my  hand,  “ Give  me  the  good  medi- 
cine.” I hope  they  have  learned  by  now  that 
all  our  medicines  are  alike,  and  that  bribery 
is  of  no  avail. 

It  is  pathetic  sometimes  to  see  women, 
who  have  spent  all  their  substance  on  quack 
remedies,  come  at  last,  perhaps  too  late,  to  the 
English  hospital.  The  people  will  call  us  need- 
lessly, and  at  other  times  delay  in  the  most 
fatal  way.  We  have  often  had  an  urgent 
: call,  only  to  find  all  well.  The  rich  ladies  of 

the  house  wanted  a gossip  and  a little  excite- 
ment. They  could  not  see  our  point,  and 
thought  that,  if  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
fee,  it  was  quite  all  right ; we,  who  had  left  much 
work  and  many  patients,  thought  otherwise. 

One  night  a call  came  from  a house  at  our 
gate,  where  a baby  had  been  ill  all  day. 
“ Why  did  you  not  call  us  sooner  ? ” we 
asked.  “ Oh  ! ” was  the  answer,  “ we  did 
not  like  to  trouble  you.”  We  had  passed  the 
house  several  times  that  day,  and  it  would 
have  been  no  trouble  to  step  inside,  and  yet 
they  waited  till  twelve  o’clock,  when  we  were 
fast  asleep,  and  nearly  dragged  the  bell  off 
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the  nail  in  their  hurry.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
feel  cross,  but  then  the  thought  comes  that 
people  are  very  much  the  same  all  the  world 
over. 

We  visit  the  beautifully-painted  high  house, 
with  its  marble  floor,  where  the  ladies  receive 
us  sitting  on  rugs  and  cushions,  and  we  go  to 
the  mud  hut,  wedged  in  in  an  obscure  corner. 
We  go  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  the  busy  far- 
mer, to  the  dark  field-labourer.  We  are  called 
to  the  large  Mohammedan  houses,  to  visit  the 
beautiful,  fair  women,  who  have  never  been 
outside  the  doors,  and  we  go  to  the  humble 
sweeper,  whose  whole  time  is  spent  in  turning 
out  the  drains.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
we  go  to  all,  for  sickness  and  death  are  no  re- 
specters of  persons,  and  the  plague  in  the  hut 
climbs  up  to  the  topmost  room  in  the  palace. 

It  is  pleasant  to  work  amongst  these 
toilers  in  an  Indian  city,  so  patient  in  trouble, 
so  grateful  for  very  little.  We  see  something 
of  their  lives,  which  are  full  of  unknown 
heroisms  and  quiet  sacrifices,  lives  which 
have  so  little  pleasure  in  them.  A visit  to 
a fair,  a birth,  a marriage,  a death,  these 
make  up  their  little  total  of  life,  of  change, 
and  of  excitement. 
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Seed-time 

ry^HEY  brought  a Pathan  girl  into  hospital 
1 one  day.  She  was  about  eighteen 
years  old,  fair,  beautiful  and  sweet-looking. 
Her  stout,  comely  mother  followed  the  bed. 
We  felt  that  this  was  a great  advance  on  the 
part  of  the  family,  for  the  young  wife  was 
strictly  pardah. 

We  gave  her  a bed  in  the  corner  of  the 
ward,  and  in  that  corner  she  and  her  mother 
established  themselves  for  some  months. 
They  brought  their  own  bedding,  which  was 
most  superior,  and  beautifully  clean.  In  the 
evening  a small  baby  was  carried  in  to  visit 
its  young  mother.  I never  saw  such  a queer 
little  mite,  about  a month  old,  bandaged  and 
swathed  like  a German  baby.  This  is  a cus- 
tom among  the  Pathans.  They  tie  the  baby 
round  and  round,  so  that  it  cannot  move  its 
arms  or  legs.  The  baby  did  not  live  in  hos- 
pital ; it  only  came  occasionally  to  call,  and 
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to  cheer  up  its  grandmother,  who  was  very 
proud  of  it.  The  mother  herself  was  too  ill 
to  take  much  interest  in  her  baby  girl. 

The  baby’s  grandmother  had  a large  family  ; 
there  were  many  children  of  various  ages,  big 
and  small,  the  youngest  being  about  three 
years  old.  They  haunted  hospital  when  well, 
playing  about  the  yard,  but  they  went  home 
to  their  meals  and  to  bed  at  night  time. 
Whenever  one  of  them  happened  to  be  ill,  he 
or  she  was  carried  into  hospital,  put  into  the 
older  mother’s  bed,  and  kept  there  till  well. 
It  was  quite  an  interest,  when  going  round 
the  ward,  to  see  which  of  the  numerous  family 
we  should  find  an  invalid. 

The  old  mother  was  indifferent  at  first,  and 
rather  suspicious  about  the  teaching.  She 
also  felt  somewhat  too  grand  to  show  much 
interest  in  the  lantern  pictures,  though  she 
had  never  seen  a lantern  before.  I expect 
also  the  Mohammedan’s  natural  dislike  for 
pictures  and  representation  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  Any  way,  she  stood  at  her 
own  end  of  the  ward ; yet,  though  her  attitude 
betokened  absolute  indifference,  she  occasion- 
ally turned  an  eye  in  our  direction. 

A Mohammedan  woman  in  a nearer  bed  was 
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not  indifferent  to  the  teaching  ; she  was 
antagonistic,  and  spat  vigorously.  This 
woman  had  managed  to  fall  off  her  roof  at  a 
most  awkward  moment.  The  family,  who 
were  merchants,  were  setting  up  their  shop  in 
another  town.  Everything  had  been  packed 
and  sent  off,  the  cart  was  at  the  door,  and 
there  was  just  time  to  catch  the  train,  when 
what  did  this  old  woman  do  but  run  up  the 
ladder  on  to  the  roof,  to  take  a last  look 
round ! Turning,  to  come  down,  she  fell,  and 
was  carried  screaming  into  hospital,  with  a 
broken  arm,  which  she  would  let  no  one  look 
at  or  touch.  Finally  the  men  got  cross ; 
they  were  in  a hurry  to  get  off,  and  they  gave 
her  a good  shake.  She  then  submitted  to 
treatment,  and  accepted  a bed  in  hospital. 
When  she  finally  did  leave,  we  were  all  on 
good  terms,  and  she  was  really  sorry  to  go. 

To  return  to  our  friend  : the  next  time  we 
showed  the  lantern,  we  chose  the  piece  of 
whitewashed  wall  near  the  sick  girl’s  bed, 
and  both  mother  and  daughter  showed  much 
more  interest.  In  time  the  older  woman 
attended  prayers.  One  evening  I came  into 
the  ward  unexpectedly,  and  saw  mother  and 
daughter  poring  over  a Gospel  together.  The 
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tiny  lamp  by  the  side  of  the  bed  gave  very 
little  light,  but  in  the  dimness  they  were 
reading  a chapter. 

Though  both  were  pardah  and  wore  burkhas 
outside,  they  discarded  this  special  covering 
in  hospital.  The  old  mother  was  rather 
a help  to  us,  as,  pointing  to  her  slowly- 
recovering  daughter,  she  used  to  encourage 
new  patients.  The  bambino,  too,  was  a 
great  interest  when  it  arrived,  tied  up  and 
bandaged,  only  its  little  face  looking  out  on 
the  world  that  had  not  treated  it  too  well. 
Sometimes  the  great-grandmother  and  the 
great-great-aunt  came  in  to  call,  both  as 
carefully  veiled  as  if  they  were  young  and 
beautiful.  The  great-great-aunt  was  very 
ancient,  and  as  fair  as  an  Englishwoman. 
She  had  been  born  and  had  lived  in  Cabul, 
and  could  not  talk  any  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages. 

Our  patient  was  a very  sweet  girl,  but,  worn 
out  by  suffering  and  fever,  she  was  some- 
times very  fretful.  We  could  not  get  her  to 
eat.  Some  days  she  would  ask  for  a special 
dish,  and  with  great  joy  and  much  trouble 
her  mother  would  procure  the  things.  She 
would  then  cook  the  food  by  the  bedside, 
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carefully  watched  by  the  sick  girl ; but,  when 
all  was  ready,  the  girl  would  just  turn  her 
head  petulantly  away,  and  refuse  to  eat.  We 
then  persuaded  the  mother  to  have  her 
daughter’s  food  cooked  elsewhere,  and  brought 
in  as  a surprise.  Sometimes  this  answered. 

One  day,  an  enormous  bolster  arrived  from 
her  home.  The  girl  was  getting  better,  and 
she  had  leave  to  be  propped  up  in  bed.  When 
she  was  not  sitting  up,  the  bolster,  stiff,  hard 
and  unresisting,  was  placed  upright  on  a 
corner  of  the  bed.  “ When  you  are  as  fat  as 
that  pillow,  and  can  stand  alone,  then  you 
may  go  out  of  the  hospital,”  I said  to  the 
girl  one  day.  This  became  quite  a family 
joke,  and  the  pillow  was  constantly  being 
held  up  as  an  example  and  moral.  However 
much  the  girl  stuffed,  I don’t  think  she  could 
have  possibly  reached  the  dimensions  of  that 
bolster. 

Can  you  wonder  that  we  get  very  fond  of 
our  patients  ? We  see  so  much  of  them,  and 
get  to  know  their  own  particular  trials  and 
joys.  This  story  has  no  end  ; we  cannot  see 
into  the  future,  and  yet  we  know  that  the  girl 
can  never  be  quite  the  same  again.  Soon 
she  will  leave  hospital  and  take  up  her 
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home  duties  again.  Can  she  be  quite  the 
same  girl  as  she  was  when  carried  in  ? No, 
for  in  her  illness  and  weakness  she  has  heard 
about  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  seed 
has  been  sown  in  her  heart.  Will  it  wither 
away  and  die,  or  will  it  bring  forth  fruit  to 
eternal  life  ? 
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The  Leper’s  Baby 

THE  sun  was  sinking,  and  a hush  seemed 
to  come  over  the  burning,  dried-up 
land.  Then  birds  began  to  stir,  and  suddenly 
the  barking  of  dogs  and  the  voices  of 
the  villagers  were  heard.  Everyone  seemed 
moving  at  once. 

The  sun  sank  lower,  and  its  rays  fell  on, 
and  lighted  up,  a small  mud  hut.  It  stood 
alone.  All  day  it  had  looked  very  plain  and 
uninteresting,  now  it  was  a lovely  golden 
colour.  Inside  it  was  dark  and  cool.  At  the 
sound  of  the  dogs  a man  rose  and  limped  pain- 
fully across  the  room  to  the  doorway,  and 
then  stood  blinking  his  poor,  red  eyes  at  the 
light  outside.  He  shaded  his  face,  looked  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  then,  stumbling  forward, 
began  to  collect  a few  pieces  of  wood  together. 
As  he  did  so,  he  muttered  quietly  to  himself. 
It  was  difficult  to  pick  up  the  sticks,  and  his 
maimed  hands  worked  clumsily. 

Once  he  straightened  himself  and  listened. 
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A man  in  the  fields  was  calling  to  another 
man.  The  voices  came  across  the  still  air, 
clear  and  plain.  He  could  hear  what  they 
were  saying.  He  sighed.  Was  it  months, 
or  years,  or  only  days,  since  he  too  had  done 
his  daily  work  in  the  fields,  since  he  had 
sat  in  comfort  in  his  own  house  and  watched 
his  children  at  play,  or  had  stood  at 
the  village  gate,  looking  on  at  the  evening 
sports  ? He  looked  at  his  fingerless  palms, 
his  distorted  limbs,  his  diseased  feet,  and  hot, 
burning  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks. 

Those  days  were  over.  The  village  knew 
him  no  more.  His  friends  had  all  for- 
gotten him.  His  children  disowned  him.  He 
mingled  no  more  with  men.  He  was  a leper. 

A step  was  heard,  and  the  man  turned 
round.  A woman  came  walking  slowly  along, 
carrying  a water-pot,  her  face  hidden  by  her 
chaddar.  She  paused  opposite  the  man,  and, 
pushing  aside  her  headcloth,  looked  pityingly 
at  him.  He  looked  back  at  her.  Hers  was  a 
hideous  face  to  look  upon,  marred  and  dis- 
figured beyond  recognition  by  the  terrible 
leprosy.  It  had  spoilt  her  visage,  but  had 
spared  her  hands  and  feet.  His  expression, 
as  he  gazed  at  her,  was  almost  tender. 
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“ I am  very  lonely  here  now,  Lachmi,” 
he  said.  “ The  old  mother  is  dead,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  cook  my  food,”  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  he  looked  at  his  fingerless 
stumps. 

“You  are  growing  thinner,”  she  replied. 
“ Come,  give  me  the  flour,  I will  take  it  home 
and  cook  it  for  you.  I am  lonely,  too.” 

He  stumbled  into  the  hut,  and,  fetching 
the  flour,  placed  it  in  her  hands.  As  he  did 
so,  he  looked  down  into  her  eyes  and  said, 
“ Lachmi,  why  should  we  not  marry  ? ” 

A light,  a look  of  hope,  crossed  the  poor 
disfigured  face. 

“ What ! we  who  are  lepers  marry  ? ” 

“ What  is  to  prevent  us  ? ” the  man  said 
bitterly.  “ I live  alone — I have  no  friends 
now — you,  too,  are  lonely.  What  harm 
would  it  do  to  them  ? ” and  he  made  a gesture 
towards  the  distant  village.  “ What  do  they 
do  for  us  ? The  good  God  above,  He  cares 
for  us,  He  has  put  this  thought  into  my 
heart.  Do  you  remember  me,  Lachmi  ? 
Once  I was  good-looking.  Once  I was  strong ; 
I could  lift  the  weight  with  any  of  them  in  the 

village,  but  now ” 

“I,  too,”  she  answered  huskily,  “ was 
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beautiful  once.  It  is  the  will  of  God ; His 
ways,  how  can  we  ignorant  people  under- 
stand them  ? ” 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a week  or 
two  Lachmi  gathered  together  her  few  re- 
maining possessions  and  brought  them  to  the 
leper’s  hut,  and  there  together  they  com- 
menced a new  life. 

Some  of  the  people  were  inquiring,  some 
laughed  as  they  passed  them  on  their  way 
to  the  fields,  but  most  were  indifferent.  These 
two  were  dead  to  the  world,  and  they  were 
Christians. 

* * * * * 

Months  passed  by,  and  the  light  of  a new 
hope  brightened  poor  Lachmi’s  face,  and 
often  at  evening  time,  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
they  would  sit  together  and  talk  in  happy 
tones  ; he  was  growing  stronger  under  her 
loving  care. 

At  last  there  came  a day  when  a feeble  wail 
was  heard  in  the  leper’s  hut,  and  side  by  side 
the  man  and  his  wife  gazed  on  a tiny  form, 
perfect  in  every  way,  and,  oh  ! joy,  free  from 
the  fearful  disease.  “ Our  son  ! ” they  said. 
“ The  great  God  is  good.” 

And  the  man  went  out  through  the  door- 
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way,  and  stood  and  prayed  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  being,  “ 0 God,  keep  him 
free  from  the  disease  ! ” 

Now  a new  interest  arose  in  the  little  hut. 
First  it  had  been  his  life,  then  it  was  theirs, 
but  now  it  was  all  the  baby’s.  Every  move- 
ment, every  cry,  every  look  was  treasured  up 
and  commented  on.  The  child  looked  up  and 
laughed.  What  did  it  matter  to  him  that  his 
parents  were  diseased  and  disfigured,  and  that 
the  world  had  cast  them  off  ? The  hut  held 

his  dearest  on  earth,  he  knew  no  other. 

^ 

One  day  an  Englishman  came  down  to  see 
the  lepers,  and  they  gathered  together  to 
meet  him.  He  spoke  to  them  of  many  things  : 
of  the  great  world  outside,  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish Government,  of  clever  men  and  of  science. 
Then  he  told  them  about  their  disease,  what 
had  been  discovered  about  leprosy,  and  as  he 
told  them  their  wonder  grew. 

Lachmi  and  the  man  sat  side  by  side,  and 
she  held  the  baby.  It  was  crowing  happily. 
Then  the  speaker  went  on  to  tell  them  how 
people  had  found  out  that  children  did  not 
inherit  this  disease,  but  that  they  caught  it  from 
their  parents:  how  the  children  might  be 
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saved,  and  grow  up  strong  and  beautiful  and 
healthy,  if  only  the  father  and  mother  would 
give  them  up  and  never  touch  them  again. 

The  baby  gave  a joyous  shout;  Lachmi 
seized  it  fiercely  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom. 
Then  for  one  moment  she  raised  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  her  husband ; he  was  looking  at  her 
and  at  the  child. 

“ Let  us  go,”  she  said,  and  they  got  up 
quietly  and  left  the  assembly. 

Slowly  and  silently  they  walked  home; 
neither  spoke  much  to  the  other,  but  a 
shadow  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the  little 
home.  For  days  Lachmi  never  mentioned  the 
matter  nor  spoke  of  the  words  of  the  Sahib, 
but  now  and  again  she  caught  her  baby  and 
pressed  him  to  her  almost  roughly.  She 
was  very  irritable  in  those  days,  and  the  man 

watched  her  wonderingly. 

***** 

One  day  Lachmi  lay  for  a long  time  on  her 
bed,  with  her  face  turned  to  the  wall.  Her 
husband  thought  she  was  asleep,  and  yet  her 
position  was  not  restful.  Suddenly  the  baby 
moved,  then  gave  a little  cry.  She  raised 
herself  and  looked  at  the  man,  but  did  not 
touch  the  baby.  He  looked  at  her  and  won- 
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dered,  there  was  something  in  her  face  he 
could  not  understand.  Was  it  pain,  or  love, 
or  sacrifice  ? But  he  was  dull,  he  only  knew 
that  he  had  never  seen  that  look  before.  She 
got  up  from  the  bed,  came  close  to  him,  and 
seated  herself  on  the  floor,  with  her  face  in 
the  shadow. 

“ Listen  ! ” she  cried.  “ What  was  it  you 
prayed  when  the  baby  was  born  ? ” 

“ Keep  him,  0 God,  from  the  disease  ! ” 
he  answered  simply. 

“ We  will  pray  it  again,”  she  said.  And 
the  leper  and  his  wife  knelt  side  by  side  on  the 
hard  mud  floor  and  prayed  for  the  little  child. 

“ We  suffer,  we  know  not  why  ; we  give  the 
child  to  Thee.  Keep  him,  O Lord  God,  pure 
from  sin  and  from  this  disease.” 

They  knelt  long  in  silence,  and  then  they 
rose.  “We  will  take  our  boy  to  the  English 
lady,”  she  said. 

“It  is  young  yet,”  he  answered,  “ let  us 
wait  another  year. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him.  “ Don’t,” 
she  said,  “ ah  ! don’t  say  that.” 

“ Well,  to-morrow,”  said  the  man. 

“No,”  she  answered  calmly,  “ to-day,  now” 

The  sacrifice  had  been  made.  And  so  they 
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started  together,  she  carrying  the  sleeping 
baby.  Slowly  the  couple  entered  the  com- 
pound, they  could  not  walk  fast. 

“ What ! the  leper  people  coming  here,” 
a servant  called  out.  “ Take  care,  sit  down 
under  that  tree.” 

They  meekly  obeyed,  and  when  the  lady 
came  near  they  told  her  just  a little,  not  all : 
how  this  was  their  child,  and  they  wanted  to 
give  it  away.  Some  one  came  forward  and 
took  the  child.  “ That  is  right,”  said  the 
lady,  “ you  are  doing  your  duty.”  She  did 
not  know  the  cost ! 

They  rose  to  go,  but  Lachmi  looked  back. 
The  child  slept  soundly  in  the  arms  of  its  new 
protector,  and  she  stepped  towards  the  lady. 
“ Promise,  oh,  promise  me,”  she  said,  “ that 
when  the  child  is  older  you  will  send  him 
away,  and  that  you  will  never,  never  tell 
him  that  his  parents  were  lepers.” 

“ I promise,”  said  the  lady. 

* sje  * * * 

From  time  to  time  Lachmi  would  crawl  to 
the  compound  and  hungrily  watch  the  chil- 
dren at  play.  Her  boy  was  growing.  How 
beautiful  he  looked  ! She  went  back  again  to 
her  own  hut  each  time  and  took  up  her  duties 
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with  a smile.  The  father  would  ask  about 
the  child,  and  every  look,  every  action  was 
told  him.  He  was  growing  weaker.  At  last 
they  said,  “ The  leper  is  dying,”  and  all 
through  the  long,  hot  day  Lachmi  sat  by  his 
side  and  moistened  his  lips.  Then,  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  just  such  another  sunset 
as  had  gilded  the  poor  mud  hut  before,  and 
as  the  first  fresh  breeze  came  across  the  plain, 
the  leper  opened  his  eyes.  With  a smile  on 
his  face,  he  passed  away. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  buried  the 
man,  and  Lachmi  crept  away,  hungry  for  a 
look  at  her  boy — a last  look  before  she  packed 
up  her  things  and  went  away. 

The  children  were  playing  when  the  poor 
creature  drew  near.  The  lady,  filled  with 
a great  pity,  caught  the  child  and  held  him  up 
for  the  mother  to  look  at.  She  brought  him 
near  to  the  woman,  and  the  child,  seeing  the 
shrunken  form  and  deformed  face,  clung 
tightly  to  the  lady. 

Ugly,  ugly  ! ” he  cried.  “ I’m  frightened. 
Go  away,  ugly  woman.” 

* * * * * 

The  next  day  the  leper’s  hut  was  empty. 
Lachmi  had  gone  her  way. 
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Shepherds 

IT  was  holiday  time,  and  we  were  camping 
in  a lovely  valley  facing  the  snows. 
Above  us  hung  a glacier,  which  looked  as  if  it 
might  destroy  us  at  any  moment.  A moun- 
tain stream  rushed  through  the  valley,  and 
the  sound  of  the  water  was  always  in  our  ears. 
Green  grass  and  beautiful  flowers  surrounded 
our  tents,  and  the  mountain  slopes  were 
covered  with  a forest  of  pine  and  fir  trees. 

As  we  sat  in  our  tent  door  we  heard  the 
servants  talking,  and  soon  the  cook  appeared, 
followed  by  a tall  Mohammedan  in  dark  blue 
clothes.  He  looked  a splendid  specimen  of  a 
man,  so  tall  and  wild  and  free. 

“ What  is  it  ? What  do  you  want  ? ” we 
asked. 

“ My  sister,  his  wife,  is  ill,”  he  answered, 
pointing  to  another  man  who  stood  near. 
“ We  heard  the  ladies  were  doctors.  Be 
pleased  to  come  and  see  the  sick  woman.” 
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" But,”  objected  the  cook,  “ the  way  is 
long  and  rough,  right  up  in  that  forest,”  and 
he  pointed  vaguely  to  a mountain.  “ These 
are  shepherd  people.” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  man,  “ we  are  shep- 
herds, and  our  tents  are  up  there.  The  way 
is  not  so  far,  and  I have  watched  the  ladies, 
they  can  walk  very  well.” 

Our  medicines  were  of  the  simplest,  and 
mostly  contained  in  a small  leather  case. 
Carrying  this,  and  with  our  sticks  in  our 
hands,  we  set  out,  following  the  men.  At  first 
our  way  lay  up  the  valley  over  the  marsh,  and 
then  turned  into  the  forest  on  the  right.  The 
well-trodden  path  was  now  only  a track  in 
the  ferns  and  long  grass.  The  way  was  steep, 
and  the  hillside  showed  the  marks  of  the 
cattle,  as  they  had  forced  their  way  up  and 
down.  The  sheep  and  goats  kept  to  the 
higher  ground,  clear  of  the  trees.  It  was  a 
beautiful  forest  we  were  passing  through,  and 
flowers  grew  everywhere — tall  monkshood, 
blue  Jacob’s  ladder,  balsam,  larkspur,  col- 
umbine— flowers  enough  in  one  walk  to  fill 
a botany  book,  and  they  looked  so  familiar 
and  home-like.  On  the  higher  ground,  here 
and  there,  small  alpines  might  be  found,  and 
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the  great  fallen  trees  gave  home  and  shelter 
to  many  a fern. 

On  we  went,  picking  our  way  and  following 
the  tall  man  in  blue.  Knowledge  of  the  way, 
and  sandals,  gave  him  every  advantage  ; we 
often  slipped  and  found  progress  difficult  on 
the  slippery  hillside.  At  last  we  came  to  a 
clearing  ; here  the  ferns  and  flowers  were  all 
trampled  down,  and  the  ground  was  ploughed 
up  by  the  hundreds  of  animals  who  slept  here 
at  night.  We  could  scarcely  walk  for  the 
mud,  but  we  reached  the  tents  in  time.  I call 
them  tents,  for  there  seems  no  other  word  for 
them.  Two  forked  sticks,  cut  from  the  trees, 
were  driven  into  the  ground,  about  six  feet 
apart,  and  a long  stick  was  laid  across  from 
fork  to  fork,  and  over  this  a sheet  or  blanket 
was  hung.  Several  women,  all  dressed  in 
dark  blue  trousers  and  jacket,  and  with  two 
long  plaits  of  hair  hanging  down,  came  to  look 
at  us.  They  were  tall,  strong,  dark,  hand- 
some women,  not  pretty,  for  they  were  too 
large  and  bold  and  free-looking  for  that. 
Several  pretty-looking  children  gazed  awe- 
struck at  us. 

We  were  shown  the  sick  woman’s  tent,  and 
had  to  crawl  in  on  our  hands  and  knees,  and 
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sit  inside  bent  up  on  the  ground.  The  patient, 
a young  woman,  lay  on  a bed  of  cut  ferns  and 
pine  branches  ; the  bedding  looked  soft  and 
warm.  Beside  her  lay  a tiny  baby,  just  three 
days  old,  a little  shepherd  baby,  born  on  the 
lonely  mountain  side.  As  we  looked  at  the 
little  thing,  we  thought,  “ This  wee  baby, 
how  different  is  its  lot  from  other  babies  ! It 
will  live  out  of  doors  all  its  life.  In  time  it 
will  know  every  hill  and  valley  and  pass,  and 
it  will  grow  old  and  be  buried  in  a nameless 
grave  on  some  other  mountain  side.”  We 
had  often  seen  such  shepherds’  graves  in  our 
rambles — just  a heap  of  stones  amidst  the 
flowers  and  the  ferns. 

The  last  two  days  we  had  had  heavy  rain, 
and  the  young  mother  had  caught  cold.  She 
attributed  her  illness  to  having  drunk  butter- 
milk, which  is  supposed  to  be  very  cooling- 
We  could  not  understand  a word  the  women 
said,  nor  could  they  understand  us,  but  they 
smiled  when  we  took  the  baby  and  nursed  it 
in  turns.  The  men,  who  stood  outside  the 
tent,  had  to  do  all  the  translating,  and  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  shouted  back. 

We  crawled  out  backwards,  feeling  very 
cramped  after  sitting  so  long  on  the  ground, 
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and  gave  the  men  all  instructions.  There 
were  two  kinds  of  pills  to  be  given,  the  brown 
ones  twice  a day,  and  the  white  ones  four 
times  during  the  day  and  night.  Two  differ- 
ent men  took  charge  of  the  different  pills. 
The  tall  man  tied  up  the  white  ones  in  the 
end  of  his  turban,  and  the  husband  put  the 
brown  pills  in  his  pocket.  This  was,  as  far 
as  I could  make  out,  to  prevent  over-dosage 
and  a muddle  in  the  times.  Each  man  was 
going  to  give  his  own  particular  pills  himself. 
Four  times  in  the  day  and  night  the  brother 
would  crawl  into  the  tent  with  a white  pill, 
and  twice  during  the  day  the  husband  would 
give  her  a brown  one.  As  we  were  leaving, 
an  older  woman  came  up,  who  had  been  out 
collecting  firewood.  Her  baby  was  hung  in 
a shawl  on  her  back,  and  both  her  hands  were 
free  for  the  wood.  Home  we  went,  and  the 
way  seemed  much  shorter,  partly  because  it 
was  downhill,  and  partly  because  we  now 
knew  the  way  and  the  landmarks. 

Near  a large  rock  we  met  another  shepherd  ; 
he  exchanged  a few  words  with  our  men,  and 
then  proceeded  to  open  his  mouth  wide,  and 
pointed  with  a long  finger  to  a very  bad  tooth. 
The  tooth  needed  pulling  out,  and  we  had 
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nothing  with  us,  so  we  smiled  and  shook  our 
heads.  He  looked  so  disappointed. 

A picture  came  to  my  mind  of  a day  long 
ago,  when  six  men  came  out  of  a village  and 
seated  themselves  in  a ploughed  field  in  front 
of  our  tents,  and  I had  to  pull  a tooth  out  of 
each. 

Near  home  we  met  another  shepherd,  who 
stopped  us  to  enquire  after  the  patient.  He 
looked  such  a picturesque  figure  in  his  rough 
sheepskin  coat.  Two  little  lambs  peeped  out 
from  the  woolly  lining.  He  was  carrying 
them  up  the  hill,  as  they  were  too  young  and 
tender  to  walk  the  difficult  way  alone. 

When  we  reached  home,  rather  wet  about 
the  feet  and  very  hungry,  we  found  that  the 
cook  had  made  a big  log  fire  at  our  tent  door, 
and  he  had  ready  for  us  a most  welcome  lunch. 
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The  Brahman  Beggar 

AN  old  woman  stood  at  the  gate  and  gazed 
at  the  scene  before  her  : a large  brick- 
built  hospital,  nurses  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
patients  coming  in  and  out.  It  was  cold 
weather,  and  the  wind  blew  chill  along  the 
street  and  raised  clouds  of  dust.  The  woman 
was  old  and  bent,  and  leaned  on  her  stick. 
Her  few  rags  hung  limply  on  the  shrunken 
skeleton  frame.  Her  face  was  like  old  brown 
parchment,  but  the  keen  eyes  shone  and 
sparkled,  as  they  watched  the  hospital  women. 
She  looked  long,  then  went  forward  a step, 
clasping  her  stick  ; again  she  paused,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  go  in,  or  pass  on  along  the 
street.  A stout,  well-dressed  Hindu  woman, 
carrying  a baby,  passed  her  at  the  gate. 

“ Why  do  you  wait,  O mother  ? What  do 
you  require  ? ” she  asked. 

“ I am  ill,”  said  the  old  woman,  “ and  they 
told  me  to  come  here,  but  I am  a Brahman, 
and  it  means  great  defilement  to  me.” 
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The  high-caste  Hindu  woman  laughed 
pleasantly.  “ Oh,  every  one  comes  here  now, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor ; you  will  find 
Brahmans  inside.  The  young  mother  of 
Ramditta  stayed  there,  and  you  are  so  old, 
what  does  it  matter  to  you  now  ? See  ! I 
have  to  bathe  and  cleanse  myself  each  time 
when  I get  home,  but  my  son  is  ill,  and  no- 
where do  I get  medicine  which  suits  him  but 
here.  The  hand  of  the  doctor  is  lucky  with 
the  child,  and  I must  on  no  account  change 
the  hand.  I myself  never  take  her  medicine, 
it  is  too  heating  for  me.” 

The  rich  woman  was  about  to  pass  on  her 
way,  when  a thought  struck  her.  “ I can  gain 
merit ; I will  give  the  holy  woman  two  annas 
(twopence),  and  she  will  bless  the  child.” 
She  untied  a corner  of  her  chaddar  (veil)  and, 
looking  carefully  to  see  that  she  did  not 
give  more,  dropped  two  annas  into  the  old 
woman’s  hand,  and,  receiving  a mumbled 
blessing,  went  on  her  way.  She,  in  her  rich 
silk  skirt  and  snow-white  veil,  formed  a great 
contrast  to  the  ragged  old  beggar  at  the  gate ; 
yet  the  beggar  was  of  far  higher  caste. 

The  old  woman  advanced,  leaning  on  her 
stick,  and  holding  tightly  her  brass  drinking- 
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vessel.  She  had  tied  the  money  into  a corner 
of  her  chaddar.  She  slowly  and  stiffly  climbed 
the  steps  which  led  into  the  hospital,  and  sat 
down  on  the  verandah,  far  from  all  possible 
contamination.  A nurse,  seeing  her,  came 
forward. 

“ What  do  you  want,  O mother  ? ” 

“ I am  a Brahman,”  answered  the  beggar. 
“ I am  ill  and  I wish  to  stay  in  this  hospital. 
Don’t  touch  me.  Who  are  you  ? What  is 
your  caste  ? ” 

“ Mother,  I am  a Christian,”  said  the  nurse. 
“ I work  in  this  hospital.  We  Christians  do 
not  keep  caste,  there  is  no  mention  of  caste 
amongst  us.” 

With  difficulty  the  old  lady  was  enticed 
into  the  ward  ; once  there,  she  went  from  bed 
to  bed,  asking  the  caste  and  illness  of  each 
occupant.  Finally  she  shewed  herself  satis- 
fied, and  agreed  to  stay. 

“ Oh  ! ” cried  the  Hindu  patients,  “ what 
an  honour  ! We  shall  have  a Brahman  in  our 
ward.” 

“ Old  beggar  ! ” mumbled  a Mohammedan. 
“ We  do  not  want  her  here.” 

Having  prepared  a bed,  one  of  the  young 
nurses  came  forward,  carrying  a long  white 
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night-gown  and  a red  flannel  jacket.  The  old 
woman’s  rags  were  ancient  ; they  had  been 
orange-coloured  once,  but  now  they  were  the 
colour  of  mud. 

“ These  are  your  clean  clothes,”  said  the 
nurse,  shewing  the  garments.  “You  must 
change,  and  put  these  on.” 

“ I will  not  change,”  answered  the  Brah- 
man, “ I keep  my  own  clothes,  or  else  I go.” 
The  patients  skipped  gaily  out  of  their  beds 
to  join  in  the  dispute. 

“ Let  her  be,”  cried  one,  “ she  is  a holy 
woman.” 

“ 0 mother  ! ” said  another.  “ See,  I have 
changed.”  She  was  a tall  village  woman, 
and  her  night-gown  was  very  short. 

“ I have  heard,”  said  another,  “ that  kind 
ladies  make  these  clothes  in  far  walait  (Eng- 
land), and  that  they  send  them  out  for  us. 
Truly,  what  have  we  done  that  we  should 
receive  such  kindness  ? ” 

“ Mother,”  said  one  more  politic  woman, 
“it  is  all  part  of  the  treatment.  The  medi- 
cine does  not  suit  one  so  well,  unless  one 
changes  one’s  clothes  and  listens  also  to  the 
preaching.  I myself  would  not  change  my 
clothes ; I did  not  believe  the  saying,  and  my 
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wounds  healed  but  slowly.  Then  I allowed 
them  to  give  me  a bath,  and  wash  my  hair, 
and  change  my  clothes,  and  io  ! my  wounds 
at  once  did  well,  and  I proved  that  all  this  is 
part  of  the  treatment.” 

At  last  the  old  lady  consented.  She  sat 
down  on  the  floor  and  had  her  head  washed, 
submitted  to  a good  warm  bath,  and  put  on 
the  white  night-gown  and  red  flannel  jacket. 
The  transformation  was  wonderful ; no  one 
would  have  recognized  the  dear,  benign  old 
lady,  sitting  up  in  bed,  as  the  beggar  of  the 
morning.  Once  having  given  up  caste  for  the 
time  being,  she  went  in  for  treatment  in  the 
most  thorough  manner  ; only  her  drinking 
water  she  preserved  with  great  care,  far  from 
the  reach  of  any  passer-by.  She  put  the 
vessel  on  the  window-sill  above  her  bed. 

“ You  cannot  put  the  water  there,”  said 
one  of  the  probationers. 

“ That  I will  do,”  answered  the  woman. 
“ In  all  else  I,  a Brahman,  have  given  in  to 
you,  in  this  I will  be  firm.  I keep  my  food 
and  my  drinking-water  on  this  window- 
sill.” 

In  the  evening  one  of  the  doctors  came 
round  to  see  the  old  woman. 
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“ She  is  an  opium-eater/’  said  the  staff- 
nurse. 

“ Yes,  I eat  opium,”  answered  the  old  lady  ; 
“ see,  this  is  my  box.” 

“You  must  give  it  up,”  said  the  doctor, 
who  was  new  to  the  country. 

“ Give  it  up  at  my  age  ? ” she  sniffed  scorn- 
fully. “ I have  taken  it  for  over  fifty  years. 
If  I stopped  to-day,  I should  die  to-morrow.” 

From  that  moment  the  old  lady  decided 
that  that  particular  doctor  knew  very  little, 
and  ever  after  she  called  her  “ the  innocent, 
unknowing  one.” 

She  produced  the  little  box,  tied  up  in  her 
veil,  and  showed  her  morning  and  evening 
dose. 

“ So  much,”  she  said,  rolling  off  a small 
ball,  “ I eat  every  morning,  and  so  much 
every  evening.  I never  eat  more,  and  I never 
eat  less  ; this  is  my  daily  food.” 

The  next  evening  the  lantern  was  shown 
in  hospital,  and  the  old  lady  was  very  excited. 
.She  questioned  the  other  patients  minutely 
and,  when  the  lantern  was  carried  into  the 
ward,  she  prepared  herself  to  look  on.  “ I 
have  very  good  sight,”  she  declared.  “I 
have  never  had  any  children  to  lose,  and  very 
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early  I was  a widow,  so  I have  not  wept  my 
eyes  away  like  some  of  these  women.  I have 
travelled  far.  I have  been  to  Benares,  by 
the  Mother  Ganges.  I have  been  to  the  hills, 
to  Jowala-Muki,  the  holy  fire.  I have  been 
to  Kashmir,  to  the  ice-cave  on  the  great 
Amamath  mountain.  Every  pilgrimage  I 
have  made,  every  holy  tank  and  sacred  river 
I have  visited,  all  that  there  is  to  see  I have 
seen,  and  now  I am  old.” 

The  patients  listened  awe-struck  : this  was 
indeed  a holy  woman  ! Here  was  a saint  who 
had  done  the  chief  pilgrimages  ! Sighs  of 
envy  and  exclamations  of  wonder  went  round 
the  ward. 

An  old  Mohammedan  spoke,  “ Ah,  you 
have  not  been  on  the  sea,  you  have  not 
been  to  the  honoured  Mecca.  I have  been 
on  the  big  ship,  where  the  pilgrims  were 
crowded  together.  We  saw  no  land,  we  saw 
nothing  but  sky  and  the  great  sea,  and  the 
great  sea  moved,  and  many  of  us  were  ill,  and 
many  of  the  pilgrims  died.  We  were  herded 
like  cattle,  but,  thank  Allah,  I returned  in 
time  to  my  family.”  Now  the  Mohammedan 
patients  were  pleased,  for  they  had  a rival 
holy  woman. 
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The  lantern  was  lighted,  and  the  room 
darkened,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the 
proud  Brahman  beggar  heard  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  She  made  no  comment  when  all 
was  over,  but  composed  herself  to  sleep.  Did 
she  sleep  that  night,  or  did  the  pictures  pass 
again  before  her  eyes  ? Did  she  hear  the 
words  of  the  speaker  repeated  : “ There  is 
none  other  Name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved  ” ? 

Morning  came,  and  she  was  heard  repeating 
her  “ Ram,  Ram.” 

When  the  doctor  went  her  round,  the  old 
lady  persisted  in  going  round  too. 

“ Go  back  to  your  bed,”  whispered  one  of 
the  Indian  girls. 

“ No,”  she  answered,  “ I am  going  to  walk 
round  and  see  the  treatment.” 

She  looked  a comical  figure,  as  she  followed 
the  doctor  and  nurses  ; her  night-gown  trailed 
behind  her,  and  her  stick  click-clacked  on 
the  floor.  At  each  bed  she  stood,  diagnosed 
the  case,  and  offered  her  own  treatment. 
Sometimes  she  agreed  with  the  doctor’s  treat- 
ment, sometimes  she  disagreed. 

At  the  foot  of  one  bed  she  paused  and 
blinked  her  black,  beady  eyes.  The  doctor 
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was  bending  over  a wasted  child,  lying  weak 
and  listless  in  its  mother’s  arms. 

“ Medicine  will  not  cure  that  child,”  said 
the  old  Brahman,  “ it  has  been  overshadowed 
by  some  woman.  Come  to  me  afterwards, 
and  I will  give  you  a good  charm,”  she  said 
to  the  mother. 

Later  in  the  day  the  nurses  were  horrified 
to  find  a group  of  interested  and  happy 
patients.  They  were  seated  on  the  ground 
round  the  old  woman,  and  she  was  waving 
her  arms  and  muttering  charms  over  a small 
mud  figure  which  she  had  made.  It  was 
explained  that  the  evil  spirit  was  being  sent 
from  the  child  into  the  little  mud  figure. 

To  return  to  the  morning  round.  When 
the  doctor  and  nurses  arrived  at  her  bed,  the 
old  woman  hopped  nimbly  in,  and  proceeded 
to  put  out  her  tongue,  as  she  had  seen  the 
other  women  do.  The  morning  was  a busy 
one,  and  the  doctor  was  hurrying  on  to  see 
the  really  ill  patients,  when  a reproving  voice 
came  from  the  bed  : “You  have  not  felt  my 
pulse.”  The  pulse  was  hastily  felt.  “Now 
the  other  one  ; you  must  always  compare 
both  pulses.”  The  doctor  meekly  felt  both 
wrists,  and  then  passed  on. 
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An  hour  after,  as  she  was  operating,  a bent 
old  form  crawled  into  the  room,  and  two 
black  eyes  gazed  earnestly  at  the  operation. 

“ Go  away,  mother,”  said  the  sister. 

“ I want  to  see,  and  I am  going  to  stay,” 
said  the  old  Brahman  woman.  “ I have 
never  seen  an  operation  done.” 

She  stayed  to  the  end,  followed  the  patient 
back  to  the  ward,  sat  'by  her  as  she  revived 
after  chloroform,  and  watched  day  after  day, 
with  great  interest,  the  progress  of  the  case. 

It  was  as  if  the  old  lady  were  out  for  a 
holiday,  freed  for  a time  from  the  bondage  of 
caste,  and  making  the  most  of  her  freedom. 
She  visited  every  new  patient,  encouraged  her 
to  change  her  clothes,  and  taught  her  the 
rules  of  the  hospital — not  that  she  kept  many 
rules  herself  ! One  day  a very  ill  woman  was 
carried  in.  The  four  men  put  down  the  bed- 
stead on  the  verandah  and  sat  down  to  rest. 
A nurse  went  off  to  find  the  doctor  and  report 
the  case.  There  was  a little  delay,  and  when 
they  arrived,  men,  bed  and  woman  had  van- 
ished. No  one  knew  anything,  until  the  old 
lady  came  forward. 

“ I sent  them  away,”  she  said  complacently. 
“ The  woman  was  dying;  there  was  nothing 
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to  be  done.  You  could  not  cure  her.  Such 
cases  only  bring  discredit  on  your  hospital ; 
besides,  it  would  be  a great  expense  and  a 
trouble  to  the  family  to  have  her  die  here.” 

“ What  did  you  say  ? ” was  the  question 
from  the  doctor,  who  looked  and  felt  annoyed. 

“ Oh  ! I said,  ‘ This  woman  is  dying ; be 
quick,  take  her  home.  Here  the  doctors 
always  cure  the  sick  ones,  if  they  can  ; if  they 
cannot  cure,  and  the  case  is  hopeless,  they  give 
a powder,  which  takes  the  sick  one  quickly 
and  painlessly  away.’  ” 

“ O mother,  you  should  not  have  said  that. 
We  never  do  such  things,”  said  the  nurse. 

The  old  lady  was  unconvinced.  “ I have 
heard  that  all  my  life.  Do  I not  know  of 
people  who  were  taken  to  the  hospital  and 
who  died  at  once  ? Is  it  not  well  ? It  saves 
much  suffering  and  expense.  Also  I have 
heard  that  in  hospitals  they  keep  good  medi- 
cines and  useless  ones.” 

“ No  ! no  ! ” cried  a patient,  “ this  is  a 
mission  hospital,  all  the  medicine  is  good.’ 
That  afternoon  the  Biblewoman  came  into 
the  ward  and  gathered  the  patients  round  her. 
The  Hindus  sat  on  one  side,  and  the  Moham- 
medans on  the  other,  and  the  poor  outcasts  sat 
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on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  group.  The  Bible- 
woman  held  a wordless  book  in  her  hand,  and 
showed  in  turn  all  the  pages,  black,  red,  white 
and  gold. 

“ What  colour  is  this  ? ” she  asked  the 
women,  shewing  the  first  page. 

“ Black,”  shouted  back  the  patients. 

“ I can’t  see,”  whispered  an  old  village 
woman  ; “ I am  old,  and  there  is  a mist  before 
my  eyes.” 

“ It  is  black,  a black  colour,”  shouted  her 
daughter-in-law  in  her  ear. 

“ Black,  black,”  mumbled  the  old  wo- 
man. 

The  Bible  woman  proceeded  to  explain 
about  sin,  and  the  blackness  and  darkness  of 
their  sin-stricken  hearts. 

“ True,  true,”  cried  a number  of  women, 
swaying  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  “ our  hearts 
are  black.  We  are  great  sinners.” 

“ I have  not  sinned,”  said  the  old  Brahman. 
“My  heart  is  not  black.” 

“ Oh  ! no,”  said  a young  woman,  “ she  is 
a Brahman,  she  is  holy,  she  has  done  many 
pilgrimages.” 

What  ? ” answered  the  Bible  woman. 

Do  Brahmans  never  sin  ? Do  they  not  do 
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this  and  that,  do  they  not  deceive  and  quarrel 
and  fight  and  hate  and  murder  ? ” 

Some  of  the  patients  hesitated,  others  boldly 
asserted  that  all  sinned,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor. 

The  old  lady  set  her  mouth  firmly.  " Brah- 
mans do  not  sin,  they  cannot  sin,  it  is  not  sin 
in  a Brahman.” 

The  Bible  woman  went  on,  “ Some  of  you 
go  on  pilgrimages  to  far  mosques  or  temples, 
some  of  you  bathe  in  the  river  Ganges,  but 
you  cannot  get  rid  of  sin.” 

The  old  lady  felt  that  the  address  was 
getting  persona],  so  she  moved  further  away 
and  sat  on  her  own  bed  ; even  there  the  words 
reached  her. 

The  red  page  was  shown,  and  the  need  of  a 
sacrifice  explained. 

“ Blood,”  called  the  old  woman  from  her 
bed.  “Yes,  all  believe  in  the  sacrifice  of 
blood,  both  Mohammedans  and  Hindus.  I 
have  seen  the  goats  slain,  I have  seen  the 
blood  flow  in  the  temple.  The  goddess  needs 
a sacrifice,  she  must  have  blood.” 

It  was  difficult  to  speak  with  the  story  con- 
stantly being  interrupted,  and  dragged  to  earth 
each  time ; the  patients  also  were  more  inclined 
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to  listen  to  the  Brahman  than  to  the  Christian 
teacher.  The  Biblewoman  managed  gently 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  her  story,  and  to 
press  home  the  need  of  a Saviour.  She 
taught  the  women  the  text  : “ The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  . . . cleanseth  from  all  sin.” 
That  evening,  as  she  counted  her  beads, 
the  old  Brahman  murmured,  “ My  heart  is 
not  black.” 

A day  or  two  afterwards,  as  the  doctor  was 
driving  through  the  town,  what  was  her 
surprise  at  seeing  a familiar  white  night-gown 
and  red  flannel  jacket  in  the  distance  ! The 
old  Brahman  was  buying  something  at  one  of 
the  shops ; then,  tying  her  purchase  in  her 
chaddar,  she  hobbled  slowly  in  the  direction 
of  the  hospital.  The  doctor  got  to  the  hos- 
pital first,  and  waited  at  the  gate  for  her 
patient.  The  night-gown  trailed  in  the  mud 
and  nearly  tripped  her  up  at  each  step  ; she 
leant  upon  her  stick  and  looked  tired. 

“ Where  have  you  been,  mother  ? ” 

“ I went  to  get  my  weekly  supply  of 
opium,”  she  answered.  “ See,  I have  it  safe 
in  my  little  box.”  She  pinched  off  a piece  of 
black,  viscid-looking  substance  as  she  spoke, 
and  put  it  into  her  mouth. 
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That  evening  she  was  in  great  humour  ; 
the  opium  had  calmed  her  nerves,  and  she  set 
herself  to  watch  the  lantern  pictures.  “ Yes,” 
she  said  afterwards,  “ your  Lord  Jesus  was 
a great  Healer.  He  healed  the  sick  ones,  and 
you  people  are  healing  by  His  word.  I can 
believe  on  Him  here  in  my  heart ; your  reli- 
gion is  for  you,  ours  is  for  us.  I could  not  be 
a Christian,  I could  not  give  up  my  caste.  As 
I was  born,  so  must  I die.”  Then  she  added 
triumphantly,  “ The  English  believe  in  our 
temples  ; they  come  far  to  see  them,  they  take 
off  their  shoes,  they  give  money  and  make 
offerings  at  the  temples.  I also  will  add  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  my  prayer  when  I 
say  my  ‘ Ram-Ram.’  ” 

She  stayed  a few  days  longer,  and  then  she 
got  restless.  The  roving  spirit  stirred  within 
her.  All  her  days  she  had  spent  going  from 
town  to  town,  from  temple  to  temple,  from 
shrine  to  shrine. 

She  seemed  a little  softened  the  last  day. 
“ I must  go,  Miss  Sahib,”  she  said  to  the 
doctor.  “ I have  never  stayed  long  in  one 
place,  and  I must  go  on.” 

“ Where  will  you  go  ? ” 

“ Where  ? How  can  I tell  ? I shall  just 
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journey  on.  Perhaps,  when  the  hot  weather 
comes,  I may  go  to  the  fire  in  the  hills.  We 
can  always  have  room,  we  holy  people,  at  the 
temples.  I come  of  a roving  family.  I was 
bom  under  the  shadow  of  a temple,  and  my 
mother  and  father  carried  me  from  place  to 
place.  Then  I married,  and  I followed  my 
husband.  None  of  our  family  ever  did  any 
work.  We  followed  the  pilgrims,  and  they 
fed  us.  Then  my  husband  died  ; he  had  fever 
and  cough  (consumption),  and  after  that  I 
wandered  on  alone.  One  year,  in  one  of  the 
temples,  I found  my  father  and  mother,  and 
we  kept  together  ; then  he  died  of  the  cholera. 
It  was  a terrible  year  for  the  pilgrims  ; they 
died  on  the  road,  they  died  at  the  inns,  and 
some  of  them  brought  the  sickness  back  to 
their  own  towns,  and  many  died  there.  My 
mother  and  I journeyed  together  after  that; 
she  was  getting  very  blind,  and  often  I led 
her  from  place  to  place.  Then  one  night  she 
disappeared.  In  the  morning,  when  I woke, 
I could  not  find  her.  She  had  fallen  into  the 
stream,  we  thought,  aud  I never  saw  her  again. 
Since  that  night  I have  wandered  on  and  on 
alone.  I have  been  happy  here,  the  words 
spoken  are  good  words,  but  I cannot  stay. 
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I am  too  old  now,  but  when  I am  born  again, 
perhaps  I may  hear  the  words  once  more,  and 
they  may  take  hold  of  my  heart.  The  opium 
deadens  my  mind ; I cannot  learn  new  things 
now.  All  must  die ; I am  not  afraid  to  die. 
I am  old,  and  death  may  come  to  me  now  at 
any  time.” 

And  so  she  passed  out  of  hospital.  She 
put  on  her  old  rags  and  disappeared  as  she 
had  come. 

Only  one  little  ray  seemed  to  have  reached 
that  fogged  mind.  “ I shall  add  the  name  of 
the  great  Healer,  Whom  you  serve,  to  my 
prayers.”  She  pulled  out  her  rosary.  “ See 
this  bead  ; it  is  of  a different  shape.  I shall 
say  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  when  I come 
to  this  bead.” 
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The  Magic  Lantern 

THE  lantern,  given  by  a kind  friend  in 
England,  is  carried  into  the  ward.  It 
is  not  quite  dark,  and  the  patients  are  still 
eating  their  evening  meal. 

In  the  cold  season  there  is  generally  a spare 
hour  between  the  patients’  dinner  and  our 
own.  Indians  retire  early,  and,  if  we  wait  till 
later,  all  the  women  are  fast  asleep.  We  do 
not  need  a sheet  on  which  to  show  the  pic- 
tures, for  the  walls  are  whitewashed,  and  the 
wall  at  the  end  of  the  long  ward  answers  the 
purpose  well. 

While  the  patients  finish  their  meal,  the 
lantern  is  set  up  on  a stool,  balanced  on  a 
small  table.  Two  books  are  put  under  the 
front  of  the  lantern  to  tilt  it  to  the  right 
angle  ; it  is  then  lighted,  and  allowed  to  warm 
gently  through.  By  this  time  the  last  patient 
has  eaten  her  food,  bones  have  been  thrown 
to  waiting  dogs,  and  the  said  dogs  are  then 
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chased  out  of  hospital.  A great  washing  of 
hands  is  going  on  ; this  is  most  needful, 
when  your  fingers  are  your  only  spoon. 

All  is  ready,  the  bed-ridden  patients  turn 
round,  or  sit  up  in  bed,  and  the  able-bodied 
ones  sit  down  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
lantern.  Sometimes  with  village  patients  it 
is  quite  difficult  to  get  them  to  look  at  and 
face  the  picture  ; they  will  sit,  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  staring  up  at  the  lantern. 

The  first  picture  shown  is  a beautiful  one 
of  our  Lord  healing  the  sick.  It  is  interesting 
to  hear  the  patients’  comments  on  the  scene. 
“ Yes  ! that  is  Prabhu  Isa  (the  Lord  Jesus), 
that  one  in  the  middle.  See,  He  is  putting 
His  hand  on  the  blind  one’s  eyes.”  Then, 
as  the  picture  is  shown  of  our  Lord  standing 
with  outstretched  hands,  calling  to  all,  “ Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest,”  the  voices 
are  silent  a moment,  and  then  break  out 
again. 

“ Ah  ! see,  there  is  a mother,  she  has 
brought  her  little  baby,  she  is  kneeling  to  the 
Lord.” 

“ There  ! There  is  a little  girl  with  a band- 
age on  her  head.  Will  He  heal  them  all  ? 
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“ Ah ! look  in  this  corner,  a man  has  brought 
his  wife.  She  looks  very  ill,  she  must  be 
dying.  See  the  yellow  colour  of  her  face.” 
Then  comes  an  excited  cry  from  a girl  - 
patient  on  crutches,  “ Oh  ! look,  look,  that 
woman  has  crutches  just  like  mine.” 

“ Yes,”  answers  an  old  woman,  “ He  is 
calling  all  the  sick  ones  ; He  does  not  say 
‘ No,’  He  calls  them  all.” 

“ Why,”  asks  a younger  woman,  “ is  that 
woman  kneeling,  and  why  has  she  pulled 
down  all  her  hair,  and  why  is  she  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands  ? Surely  she  is  in  great 
grief.” 

Then  the  lady  at  the  lantern  tells  of  the 
great  Healer  not  only  of  bodily  ills,  but  also 
of  the  great  disease  of  sin. 

A girl  begs  for  the  picture  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd ; she  has  often  seen  it.  It  is  of  a shepherd 
freeing  a little  lamb  from  cruel  thorns. 
“ Look ! ” she  whispers  to  her  friend.  “ The 
thorns  are  sin;  we  cannot  free  ourselves.” 
Thus  one  by  one  the  pictures  are  shown, 
one  by  one  explained.  Months  afterwards, 
a patient  will  return  and  ask  for  some 
particular  picture,  and  will  have  remembered 
its  special  lesson. 
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The  Sower  is  a great  favourite,  and,  as  it 
appears  on  the  wall,  there  are  sighs  of  satis- 
faction. “ Ah  ! he  is  a farmer  indeed  ; there 
is  his  village.  What  a full  basket  of  seed  ! 
Look  at  the  birds  taking  the  seed  away. 
Tell  us  again  the  real  meaning  of  this  picture.” 
As  they  are  told  of  the  thorns  choking  the 
seed,  and  of  the  cares  of  this  world,  “ Oh,” 
says  one,  “ that  is  us  ; we  women  hear  the 
Word,  and  then  we  go  out  and  only  think  of 
cooking  our  food,  and  spinning  our  cotton, 
and  marrying  our  children.  Which  of  us 
remembers  God,  except  when  we  are  in 
trouble  ? ” 

“Yes,”  answers  a middle-aged  woman, 
“ that  is  quite  true.  In  our  happiness  we 
forget  God,  but  when  we  are  ill  or  in  trouble, 
then  we  remember  and  pray.” 

“ But  who  is  Satan  ? ” asks  a Hindu. 
A Mohammedan  woman  begins  to  explain, 
and  the  lady  tells  them  over  again  of  sin  and 
evil. 

Once  in  a village,  an  old  woman  crept  up 
to  the  picture  of  the  shepherds  bowing  before 
the  infant  Christ,  and  she  touched  the  old 
shepherd,  who  knelt  with  clasped  hands  be- 
fore the  manger.  “ Here  is  an  old  man,”  she 
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said.  “ He  joins  his  hands  in  worship.  I, 
too,  am  old  ; I will  put  my  hands  together  and 
worship.” 

Another  time  a group  of  patients  looked 
long  at  the  picture  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross. 
Said  a young  woman,  “ What  beautiful 
clothes  He  has  on  ” ; but  an  old  woman 
cried,  “ Oh  ! what  a heavy  cross,  how  can 
He  bear  it  ? ” 

They  are  so  ready  to  hear,  so  ready  to  un- 
derstand up  to  a certain  point,  but  so  unwill- 
ing to  cross  over  the  border-line  that  separates 
the  Christian  from  his  fellows,  so  unwilling 
to  give  up  all. 

The  lantern  lecture  is  over,  the  light  is  put 
out,  and  the  lantern  is  carried  up  to  the  house. 
“ Salaam,”  cry  the  patients,  “ Salaam,”  as 
they  each  feel  their  way  to  their  own  beds. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards  silence  reigns,  all 
the  women  are  asleep. 
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Visits  in  an  Indian  City 

WE  are  all  standing  together  in  the 
verandah  upstairs.  There  are  twelve 
visits  down  on  the  list,  and,  as  we  consult  over 
the  paper,  one  of  us  leans  over  the  verandah 
and  shouts  down  to  the  stables  below,  “ Get 
ready  the  carriage.”  An  answering  shout 
from  the  invisible  head  driver  tells  us  that 
the  carriage  is  nearly  ready.  We  stroll  across 
the  verandah,  and  look  down  on  the  front 
doorsteps.  About  ten  women  are  either 
sitting,  or  standing,  on  the  steps,  and  occupy- 
ing the  time  with  a good  gossip.  They  can- 
not see  us,  so  we  watch  them  undisturbed.  A 
rich  Hindu  lady  stands  a little  apart,  and 
swishes  her  silk  skirts  to  show  her  impatience 
at  waiting. 

“ We  all  have  to  wait,”  say  the  other 
women,  “ and  we  poor  ones  have  much  work 
to  do.” 

Two  Mohammedans,  covered  up  in  burkhas, 
are  also  waiting.  Concealed  as  they  are  by 
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these  heavy,  white  coverings,  we  cannot  tell 
what  they  are  like,  but  we  can  just  see  that 
one  is  short  and  stout,  and  the  other  tall  and 
thin — •mother  and  daughter  most  likely.  In 
spite  of  the  burkha,  covering  face,  eyes,  nose 
and  mouth,  both  hold  an  animated  conversa- 
tion with  the  other  women. 

A poor  sweeper  stands  apart,  careful  not 
to  touch  the  others,  lest  she  defile  them  ; her 
voice,  however,  can  be  plainly  heard,  as  she 
gives  her  opinion.  The  rest  of  the  women 
are  the  hospital  dazes  (nurses),  Mohammedan 
women  who  do  the  town  nursing. 

The  rumble  of  wheels  tells  us  that  the  old 
carriage  is  coming,  and,  as  soon  as  it  stops  at 
the  door,  there  is  a general  rush  for  seats. 
The  nearest  and  the  strongest  win  the  day. 
A healthy  young  woman  climbs  up  beside  the 
driver,  and  another  deposits  herself  on  the 
top.  A very  old  woman  scrambles  on  to  the 
back,  and  sits  down  on  the  space  reserved  for 
luggage.  The  two  ftardah  Mohammedans  get 
inside  at  once,  and  another  woman  joins 
them.  The  disappointed  remnant  outside 
keep  up  a shrill  conversation  as  to  the  near- 
ness and  farness  of  their  respective  houses. 

* * * * * 
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It  so  happens  that  it  is  my  turn  to  go  visit- 
ing to-day,  so,  having  dressed,  I come  slowly 
downstairs,  studying  the  list  in  my  hand. 
At  the  front  door  I proceed  to  readjust  mat- 
ters. An  ancient  dame  points  a complaining 
finger  at  the  strong  young  woman  on  the  box. 
“ She  is  going  to  ride,  and  my  house  is  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  hers  is  in  the 
next  street.”  The  young  woman  is  dislodged, 
and  the  old  lady  climbs  up  into  her  place. 

The  Hindu  lady  has  a hired  cart,  and  she 
agrees  to  give  another  woman  a lift.  Several 
women  are  sent  off  to  wait  at  the  doors  of 
their  houses,  and  call  us  as  we  drive  past.  I 
order  the  woman  who  has  got  on  top  of  the 
carriage  to  come  down  at  once.  This  she 
does  most  reluctantly,  and  when  I am  not 
looking  she  squeezes  herself  into  the  luggage 
space  behind ; it  is  already  occupied  by 
another  old  woman.  So  we  start,  the  carriage 
within  and  without  well  loaded  with  women. 

The  rule  of  visiting  is  to  take  the  houses 
as  they  come,  and  so  save  the  horse  as  much 
as  possible.  There  is  generally  a battle,  as 
all  want  their  own  places  visited  first,  and  I 
detect  the  old  lady  on  the  box  telling  the 
driver  to  go  straight  to  her  house.  After  a 
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stern  rebuke  from  me,  the  carriage  turns  to 
the  left,  and  not  to  the  right,  and  we  drive 
through  the  bazar.  Our  carriage  is  very  old 
and  ramshackle,  and  badly  needs  a coat  of 
paint.  It  has  done  good  work  year  after 
year,  and  never,  except  on  a Sunday,  spent 
an  idle  day. 

On  we  drive  through  the  narrow  streets ; 
some  are  so  narrow  that  we  cannot  pass  an- 
other cart  in  them.  There  are  no  pavements, 
and  sometimes  buyers  and  sellers  have  to  jump 
into  the  shops  to  get  out  of  our  way,  for  we 
fill  the  street  from  side  to  side.  Sometimes 
we  meet  a bullock  cart,  and  great  is  the  shout- 
ing as  the  cart  has  to  be  backed  out  again. 
Another  time  some  builder  has  blocked  the 
way  by  throwing  down  all  his  bricks  in  the 
road;  and  again,  our  wheels  lock  with  a 
passing  cart,  and  it  takes  time  to  extricate 
us.  All  this  makes  visiting  slow  work,  and 
we  try,  if  possible,  to  keep  to  the  broader 
streets  and  to  walk  to  the  houses.  To-day  the 
streets  are  fairly  empty,  and  we  get  along 
well.  The  strong  young  woman  is  standing 
at  the  entrance  to  her  lane,  and  I get  out  and 
follow  her.  The  lane  is  very  narrow,  and 
we  can  touch  the  walls  on  either  side.  It  is 
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paved  with  bricks,  and  the  bricks  slant  down 
to  a central  drain.  One  has  to  be  cautious 
in  these  lanes,  careful  to  keep  on  one  side  or 
other  of  the  drain,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  anything  thrown  down  a drain  at  the 
side  of  a house.  In  wet  weather  the  sloping 
bricks,  though  excellent  for  carrying  off  the 
water,  are  very  slippery  to  walk  on.  On 
those  days  we  generally  have  to  carry  sticks. 
Another  danger  of  the  narrow  lanes  is  the 
chance  meeting  with  a cow  or  buffalo.  We 
always  bolt  into  the  nearest  house  till  it  has 
passed  by,  for  there  is  seldom  room  for  two. 

The  young  woman  walks  on,  her  loose  shoes 
making  a slip-slip  noise.  We  wind  in  and 
out,  up  this  lane,  down  that  one,  till  we  find 
ourselves  before  a tall  brick  house.  She 
shouts  at  the  door,  and  we  both  go  up  a 
narrow,  steep  staircase.  Often  I am  undigni- 
fied enough  to  go  up  on  all  fours.  The  family 
are  on  the  roof,  and  we  go  on,  up  and  up  in  the 
dark,  and  arrive  breathless  at  the  top.  Here 
is  a pleasant  scene  : several  women  are  sitting 
together  and  chatting,  as  they  make  tiny 
baby-jackets.  Another  woman  is  sitting 
cooking  the  mid-day  meal,  and  a small  daugh- 
ter is  busy  peeling  potatoes.  All  look  very 
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happy  and  comfortable,  the  sun  is  shining, 
the  flat  roof  is  warm  and  airy,  and  family 
affairs  are  going  smoothly.  The  patient,  a 
young  mother,  lies  in  a room  opening  on  to 
the  roof.  The  door  is  open,  and  she  can 
watch  the  workers  and  join  in  any  conversa- 
tion. A girl  sits  near  the  bed  and  fans  her 
gently  to  keep  off  the  flies.  An  old  woman  is 
seated  on  the  ground,  washing  the  baby,  who 
yells  lustily.  The  grandmother  follows  me 
into  the  room,  saying  something  disparaging 
about  the  baby  : “ Isn’t  he  a misery,  a poor, 

skinny  little  thing  ? ” for  I must  on  no  account 
bring  ill-luck  with  my  visit.  The  young 
mother  looks  well  and  happy,  and  chats  shyly. 
She  is  very  proud  of  her  four-days-old  baby. 
As  I walk  downstairs,  one  of  the  women  hands 
me,  just  for  luck,  two  pieces  of  sugar.  By 
the  end  of  our  drive  the  front  seat  of  the 
carriage  is  covered  with  sugar.  It  is  very 
useful  in  the  dispensary  for  making  syrups 
and  for  cough  medicines. 

Seated  in  the  carriage  we  drive  on  through 
the  bazar.  We  are  never  tired  of  these  drives 
through  the  city.  We  may  go  out  four  times 
a day,  and  yet  the  shops  are  always  interest- 
ing. Here  one  sees  everything  that  can  be 
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made  being  made  in  the  shops,  or  by  the  side 
of  the  road.  Each  man  plies  his  trade  in 
public  : the  man  working  fine  embroidery, 
the  carpenter  making  a bench,  the  doctor 
seeing  his  patients,  everything  is  done  before 
the  public  eye.  One  sees  the  printer,  book- 
binder, carver,  kite-maker,  potter,  iron  worker, 
weaver,  all  at  their  trades. 

The  carriage  stops,  and  the  two  pardah 
women  get  out,  beckoning  me  to  follow  them. 
Up  another  lane  we  go,  and  I am  expecting 
to  arrive  at  a rich,  grand  house.  No  ! we 
turn  into  a veritable  hovel.  In  the  darkness 
of  an  almost  windowless  room,  the  two  women 
take  off  their  veils.  Yes,  they  are  mother 
and  daughter,  and  both  beautiful.  In  the 
one  room,  the  only  room,  on  a bed  in  the 
corner,  a girl  lies  dying  of  consumption.  The 
blackened  rafters  of  the  ceiling  show  that  all 
the  cooking  is  done  in  the  same  room  ; this 
is  kitchen,  parlour  and  bedroom  all  in  one. 
A few  questions  reveal  a sad  tale.  Does  the 
girl  ever  go  out  ? Do  they  carry  the  bed 
into  the  air  ? No,  she  never  goes  out,  she  is 
pardah.  Then,  bit  by  bit,  the  whole  story  is 
told.  They  were  once  rich  and  honourable, 
and  lived  in  one  of  the  great  houses.  The 
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father  died,  and  the  two  sons  turned  out  badly ; 
they  speculated  and  gambled  and  lost  every- 
thing. The  mother,  with  her  two  young  girls, 
came  to  live  in  this  dark  room.  One  son 
came  home  to  die ; they  have  lost  all  trace 
of  the  other.  How  do  they  live  ? An  uncle 
allows  them  a little  ; for  the  rest,  embroidery 
done  in  that  dark  room,  sewing,  making  of 
fans,  a little  made  here,  a little  scraped  together 
there,  that  is  all.  They  cannot  go  out  to 
sell  their  work,  so  a former  servant  sells  it 
for  them.  Such  a common  story!  Bereft  of 
everything  else,  they  cling  to  their  honour, 
the  only  thing  left.  “ Our  women,  Miss 
Sahib,  have  never  been  out  unveiled,  indeed, 
in  the  old  times,  we  never  went  out  at  all.” 
I look  at  the  slowly  dying  girl.  “ Can  she 
read  ? ” “ Oh,  yes  ! When  we  were  rich,  we 

had  a teacher.  She  came  regularly  to  the 
house  and  taught  us  the  Koran.”  I give 
the  girl  a Testament,  and  she  seizes  it  eagerly. 
“ I always  wanted  to  go  to  the  mission  school,” 
she  says,  “ but  I could  not  go  because  of 
par dah .”  Outside,  the  mother  bends  to- 

wards me.  “Well!  will  she  recover?”  I 
look  sadly  at  her,  and  then  at  the  sunshine 
round,  and  at  the  blue  sky  overhead,  “ Can 
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you  get  her  outside  into  the  air  ? ” “ NO.” 
“Not  even  to  save  her  life?”  I ask  again. 
“No,”  whispers  the  mother,  as  the  tears 
stream  down  her  cheeks,  for  she  has  under- 
stood, “No,  for  we  are  pardah .” 

I pass  out,  and  as  we  drive  slowly  away,  the 
woman  sitting  opposite  to  me  tells  me  more 
about  the  girl.  “ Look  at  their  good  clothes  ; 
you  would  think  them  rich,  but  they  have  no- 
thing, nothing  to  live  on.  That  girl  is  starved  ; 
the  other  girl  will  go  just  the  same  way.” 
“ But  can  nothing  be  done  ? ” I ask.  “No,  no- 
thing, unless  the  girl  makes  a good  marriage. 
Y es,  she  is  beautiful.  I expect  the  uncle’s  fam- 
ily will  arrange  a good  marriage  for  her,  then 
all  will  be  well.”  The  face  opposite  me  takes 
on  a keen  look  ; she  nurses  in  so  many  rich 
houses.  I can  plainly  see  that  she  is  review- 
ing the  various  families  she  knows,  and  think- 
ing out  plans. 

We  stop  next  at  a queer  little  shop,  at  least 
the  entrance  is  queer.  Up  a hard  mud  step, 
then  a sideways  jump  lands  me  into  the  shop, 
where  an  old  man  is  peacefully  slumbering. 
Hanging  on  a nail  over  his  head  is  a dingy 
skein  of  gold  braid.  There  is  nothing  else  in 
the  shop,  except  his  hookah  and  a glass  of 
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water.  We,  the  woman  and  I,  pass  the  old 
man,  carefully  stepping  over  his  outstretched 
feet,  and  go  by  a low  door  into  a huge,  barn- 
like room,  with  a very  low  roof.  Here  about 
twelve  girls  and  men  are  sitting  weaving  the 
gold  braid.  How  quickly  the  deft  fingers 
pass  the  shuttle  to  and  fro,  and  how  brightly 
the  gold  thread  gleams  in  the  dark  room ! 

My  guide  shows  me  the  different  kinds  of 
braid.  “ This  is  true,  real  gold  thread,  and 
that  is  false  ; the  tailors  buy  the  braid  to  put 
on  wedding  clothes  and  on  caps.  It  is 
very  dear.”  I ask  about  the  false  braid. 
“ Oh,  the  poor  ones  buy  it,”  she  says;  “ it 
looks  very  nice  for  a time,  then  it  turns  black 
and  is  no  more  good.” 

We  go  through  the  room,  down  two  steps, 
into  a kind  of  cellar,  and  there  lies  the  patient. 
The  room  is  pitch  dark,  and  I can  see  nothing, 
but  a very  cheery  voice  greets  me  out  of  the 
darkness.  A match  is  procured,  and  a small 
lamp  lighted.  The  patient’s  bed  is  made  up 
on  the  floor,  and  there  she  lies.  “ Why  on  the 
floor?  I ask.  “ Only  custom,”  they  answer ; 

it  is  our  custom.”  The  dark,  bedless  room 
looks  like  extreme  poverty,  but  the  smiling 
face  of  the  patient,  and  the  fact  that  she  is 
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the  braid-seller’s  wife,  show  that  she  is  very 
well  off  in  the  matter  of  money.  One  of  the 
girls  in  the  big  room  skips  off  her  bench  and 
comes  in  to  us ; she  shows  me,  under  a blanket, 
in  the  corner  of  the  cellar,  two  very  fine  twin 
babies,  a boy  and  a girl.  They  squeal,  as  the 
light  glares  in  their  faces,  and  kick  and  punch 
one  another  vigorously.  As  we  go  away,  the 
light,  is  blown  out,  and  the  mother  and  twins 
are  left  in  the  dark.  “ Isn’t  she  lonely  ? ” 
I ask  my  guide.  “ No,  she  can  talk.  What 
more  does  she  want  ? ” And  even  as  I leave, 
I can  hear  a loud  conversation  about  me, 
carried  on  between  the  patient  and  the  girl  on 
the  bench  nearest  the  door. 

The  Hindu  lady  is  getting  impatient ; her 
cart  has  followed  ours  all  the  way.  I begged 
her,  on  starting,  to  go  on  to  her  own  house  and 
wait  there.  This  she  would  not  do,  preferring 
to  keep  an  eye  on  me,  lest  I should  fail  her  in 
the  end.  Every  time  we  have  stopped,  her  cart 
has  stopped,  too,  and  when  we  have  gone  on, 
she  has  also  continued  her  way.  Well,  she  is 
gesticulating  from  her  cart  now,  and  it  is 
not  long  before  we  arrive  at  her  door.  A 
beautifully  carved  wooden  door  is  the  chief 
entrance  to  her  house,  and,  passing  through 
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this,  I am  surprised  to  find  two  fine  cows 
occupying  what  would  be  the  hall. 

“ We  keep  our  own  cows,”  she  says,  grandly. 
“ We  prefer  our  own  milk,  and  do  not  buy 
the  bazar  stuff.” 

We  go  up  rather  a narrow,  dark  staircase 
after  our  lady,  who  is  panting  audibly.  Half 
way  up,  she  turns  round  and  addresses  me  : 
“You  give  plenty  of  medicine,  but  you  don’t 
give  me  anything  to  get  thin.” 

Our  way  then  lies  through  a balcony,  and, 
looking  down  into  the  courtyard  beneath,  I 
see  a ragged-looking  man-servant  standing 
by  a very  smart  carriage  and  pair.  “ The 
children’s  father  returns  to-day,”  my  friend 
explains,  “ and  our  carriage  is  just  going  to 
fetch  him  from  the  station.” 

When  we  arrive  at  the  room,  several  women 
rise  to  greet  us,  and  the  place  seems  full  of 
children.  My  Hindu  lady  has  ten,  I know, 
and  the  rest  belong  to  the  three  or  four  women 
present,  relatives  and  friends.  On  seeing 
their  mother,  the  children  make  a rush  at  her, 
and  there  is  a general  fight  as  to  who  shall 
go  to  the  station  to  meet  their  father. 

We  all  sit  down,  and,  after  some  general 
conversation,  the  patient  is  produced,  a girl 
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about  ten  years  old.  She  and  her  mother 
were  stopping  on  a visit,  and  the  child  trod 
on  a needle,  which  broke  off  into  her  foot. 
Nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  needle,  but  the 
child  is  in  great  pain,  and  quite  unable  to 
walk.  I suggest  an  operation ; they  are 
quite  willing,  but  I must  give  the  girl  chloro- 
form and  do  it  in  the  house.  I refuse  to  do 
it  out  of  hospital,  for  previous  experience 
has  taught  all  of  us  the  worries  and  troubles 
of  operations  in  private  houses.  So  all  is 
arranged  for  the  next  morning.  I give 
instructions  that  the  child  must  be  brought 
fasting,  etc.,  etc.  “ Oh  ! I know  all  about  it,” 
says  my  friend,  in  a superior  way.  “ This 
one,  and  this  one,  and  that  one,”  pointing  to 
various  members  of  her  family,  “ have  all 
had  chloroform.” 

The  second  girl  of  the  family  now  comes 
forward  shyly,  bringing  her  book.  “ The 
other  Miss  Sahib  comes  here  regularly, to  teach 
her  and  she  wants  to  show  you  her  know- 
ledge,” says  the  mother.  The  girl  is  glad  to 
read  and  show  her  progress  ; she  also  re- 
counts her  last  Bible  lesson,  and  shows  a 
picture  which  she  has. 

“ We,”  says  the  mother/4  are  broad-minded ; 
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we  are  not  particular,  as  some  women 
are.  See  how  I allow  you  to  touch  me ; and 
our  men  are  most  enlightened.”  I smile,  for, 
though  she  boasts  of  her  liberal-mindedness, 
yet  if  I were  to  touch  the  cooking-place,  it 
and  all  its  vessels  would  be  defiled.  Indeed, 
the  chairs  are  so  arranged  that  I cannot  get 
into  that  part  of  the  room. 

After  looking  at  the  child’s  foot,  I ask  for 
water  to  wash  my  hands  ; it  is  brought  in  a 
silver  bowl,  for  silver  is  a true  metal  and 
cannot  be  defiled ; neither  can  silk,  and  that  is 
why  my  lady  came  to  me  wearing  a silk  skirt. 

Time  is  getting  on,  so  I hurry  away,  as 
there  are  several  more  visits,  including  the 
one  to  the  poor  sweeper  woman.  Gradually 
I have  shed  most  of  my  women,  leaving  them 
at  their  several  houses,  and  I arrive  at  last 
at  the  house  where  the  sweeper  lives.  The 
woman  is  waiting  before  her  door.  She 
takes  me  into  a yard  filled  with  cows 
and  buffaloes,  and  we  pick  our  way  carefully 
through  the  mud. 

I am  just  going  through  a door  when  the 
woman  calls  out  : “ That’s  not  my  house;  I 
live  on  the  roof.”  She  points  to  a wooden 
ladder  resting  against  the  house,  and  quickly 
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scrambles  up.  I protest,  “ Is  there  no  other 
way  up  ? ” “ No,”  shouts  the  woman  from 

the  top.  “It  is  quite  easy,  we  are  always 
going  up  and  down.”  I grumble  to  myself 
in  English  : “ It  is  all  very  well  for  you;  you 
have  bare  feet  and  only  trousers  and  a jacket 
on.  I have  slippery  shoes  and  a skirt.” 
However,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  at  the 
bottom,  and,  if  the  patient  is  to  be  seen,  up  I 
must  go.  I glance  at  the  height  of  the  roof 
and  the  mud  of  the  yard,  and  up  I go,  clinging 
on  with  hands  and  feet.  On  the  roof  there 
is  one  room,  airy  enough,  but  small.  It  is 
the  home  of  about  a dozen  people,  but  they 
sleep  on  the  roof  at  night,  and  really  use  the 
room  more  as  a store  for  possessions  and  as 
a family  kitchen. 

The  sick  woman  lies  in  a corner  of  the  room, 
and  a skeleton  of  a baby  lies  beside  her.  It 
is  really  over  a year  old,  but  looks  under  six 
months  in  age.  It  scarcely  needs  an  exami- 
nation to  show  that  both  mother  and  child 
are  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption.  “ She 
is  my  sister-in-law,”  says  the  woman  care- 
lessly. “ I knew  it  was  no  use  calling  you, 
but  the  husband  would  have  you  called. 
She  was  such  a strong  girl,  she  could  do  all 
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the  work,  and  now  look  at  her.  They  sent 
her  back  from  the  village  like  this.”  She 
then  proceeds  to  tell  me  that  a great  many 
of  their  relatives  are  Christians.  “We  think 
of  becoming  Christians,  too,”  she  says  indiffer- 
ently. I try  to  point  out  to  her  what  a serious 
matter  it  is  to  become  a Christian,  but  she 
only  laughs  carelessly.  I then  ask  her  what 
she  knows.  “ How  can  I know  or  understand 
anything  ? ” she  says.  “ I am  always  working 
hard,  and  am  always  busy  in  my  house.” 

I try  to  get  the  woman  to  understand 
about  feeding  and  nursing  the  patient,  but  I 
make  very  little  impression.  It  is  clear  that 
she  thinks  the  sooner  the  girl  is  out  of  her 
misery  the  better.  “It  is  fate.  Ah,  what 
a worker  she  was  ! She  could  earn  a good 
deal  of  money.”  The  only  regret  is  that 
part  of  the  family  income  is  lost.  Well,  it 
cannot  be  long  now ; the  young  mother, 
little  more  than  a girl,  lies  quite  unconscious 
and  is  slipping  quickly  away.  “ Her  people 
are  Christians,”  says  the  woman  again,  and 
I wonder  if  she,  this  dying  girl,  knows  any- 
thing. I climb  down  the  ladder,  feeling  sad, 
and  we  drive  slowly  home  again,  past  the 
shops,  out  through  the  city  gate,  round  where 
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once  was  the  city  wall,  and  where  now  a 
drain  takes  its  place.  In  we  go  through  our 
own  city  gate,  and  along  the  Indian  street 
back  to  the  hospital. 


I 
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Christmas  Eve 

CAN  you  picture  the  scene  ? 

It  is  evening  time  in  a large  Indian 
city — Christmas  Eve.  Outside,  the  dimly- 
lighted  streets  are  deserted  and  silent  ; a 
cold  wind  is  blowing,  and  the  sky  is  cloudy. 
Inside,  in  the  little  house,  there  is  cheerful 
light  and  warmth.  A lamp  has  been  lighted, 
and  the  charcoal  fire  gives  out  a good  heat. 
The  evening  meal  is  over,  the  wood  fire  has 
been  carefully  put  out,  and  the  brass  cooking 
and  eating-vessels  cleaned  and  polished. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  ; it  is 
bedtime. 

The  women  sit  for  a while  on  mats  on  the 
floor,  warming  their  hands  at  the  stove.  A 
gentle  buzz  of  conversation  rises  as  they 
discuss  their  neighbours  and  the  current 
market  prices  of  food.  The  man,  a well- 
educated  Government  clerk,  sits  silently  on 
the  only  chair.  His  thoughts  are  far  away. 
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Presently  the  women  make  a move,  as  if 
going  to  bed.  The  husband  rises  and  stretches 
out  his  hand  for  a book  which  lies  on  the  top- 
most shelf. 

“ Do  you  know  what  day  it  is  to-morrow  ? ” 
he  asks  his  wife,  turning  to  her. 

“ Oh  ! yes,”  she  answers,  “ the  great  day 
of  the  English.” 

“ Come  near,”  he  says,  turning  to  the  rest 
of  the  family,  “ and  I will  read  to  you  from 
their  holy  Book.” 

The  old  mother,  the  girl-wife  and  her  sister 
go  near  and  squat  at  his  feet.  Then  slowly, 
and  questioning  them  at  intervals,  the  Hindu 
man  reads  the  old,  old  story,  which  is  ever 
new,  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ-child 
on  earth. 

Can  you  picture  the  scene  ? 

The  dark,  eager  faces  of  the  women  are 
turned  towards  the  reader.  The  reader  him- 
self, just  a Hindu  man,  is  bending  over  the  big 
book,  reading  slowly  and  laboriously,  and  the 
cheap,  smoky  lamp  casts  an  uncertain  light 
over  all.  Thus  has  Christmas  come  into 
this  heathen  home. 

:jc  Jic  sfe  * 

Next  morning,  Christmas  Day,  the  young 
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wife  comes  up  with  a present  of  fruit  for  the 
hospital. 

“ This  is  fruit  for  all  of  you,  because  it  is 
the  great  day,”  she  says. 

I ask  her,  “ Do  you  know  why  it  is  our  great 
day,  why  we  are  all  happy  to-day  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  she  answers.  “ He  (meaning  her 
husband)  called  us  together  in  the  evening 
and  read  out  of  your  holy  book.”  Then 
from  heathen  lips  I hear  the  story,  told 
in  very  simple  language,  told  as  a child 
would  tell  it,  the  story  which  has  changed  the 
world. 
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The  First  Christian  Grave 

ALL  day  long  the  young  mother  held  the 
child  in  her  arms.  She  could  not  let 
it  go,  she  could  not  even  pray.  She  just 
watched  and  watched  the  little  life  ebbing 
away.  They  had  done  what  they  could, 
and  now  there  was  nothing  more  left  to  do. 
The  village  women  sat  and  watched  her  ; 
some  stayed  on  hour  after  hour,  others  came 
and  went,  for  they  had  their  own  families 
to  look  after.  The  father  came  in  at  inter- 
vals and  bent  over  the  child ; it  scarcely  seemed 
to  breathe.  He  just  moistened  the  dry  lips, 
then  went  out  again  into  the  open.  His 
friends  sat  in  the  yard  waiting,  and  they 
watched  his  face  silently  each  time  as  he  came 
out.  The  women  who  sat  in  the  room 
scarcely  spoke,  except  sometimes  to  say  words 
of  comfort  and  sympathy.  The  baby  was 
dying,  dying  so  surely,  so  swiftly  ; the  call 
had  come,  and  no  one  could  keep  it  back. 
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The  room  was  dark,  but,  as  the  great  red 
sun  sank  to  the  horizon,  its  rays  shone  through 
the  door  and  fell  on  the  woman  and  child. 
She  was  a young,  pretty  woman,  and  this 
was  her  first  sorrow.  As  the  light  came  on 
the  wax-like  face  of  the  baby,  a woman  came 
near  and  looked  intently  at  the  child.  Its 
little  eyelids  quivered,  it  gave  the  faintest 
sigh,  and,  without  a pang,  without  a pain,  the 
little  life  was  over. 

The  woman  made  a sign  to  the  others 
behind,  and  gently  lifted  the  child  from  his 
mother’s  arms.  As  they  took  the  baby  away, 
she  just  fell  back  unconscious.  In  a moment 
all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  The  husband 
ran  quickly  in  and  lifted  his  wife  on  to  a bed, 
and  there  she  lay  long  unconscious.  The 
women  sat  and  fanned  her  face,  dropped  water 
into  her  mouth,  and  tried  to  rouse  her. 
An  old  woman  entered  ; she  felt  the  pulse, 
looked  searchingly  into  the  girl’s  face,  and 
then  spoke.  “ Let  her  be,”  she  said,  “ she 
will  rest  better  so.”  The  child  was  laid  on 
the  tiny  bedstead,  and  the  young  father  stood 
and  looked  at  it,  his  first-born.  How  proud 
he  had  been  the  day  his  son  was  born  ! How 
happily  he  had  rushed  out  to  tell  every  one  ! 
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And  the  kind  neighbours,  ever  ready  in  joy 
and  sorrow,  how  glad  they  had  been  too  ! 

The  father,  Yuhanna,  was  a young  teacher, 
brought  up  at  one  of  the  mission  schools. 
He  had,  on  his  marriage  with  one  of  the 
hospital  nurses,  called  Mary,  been  sent  to 
this  lonely  village  to  manage  and  teach  in  the 
little  school.  The  Christians  in  the  village 
were  new  converts,  low-caste  men  and  women, 
but  lately  baptised.  They  were  most  of 
them  small  farmers,  or  field-labourers,  and 
owned  fields  and  land.  They  looked  to  the 
young  couple  for  guidance  and  example  in 
everything.  A mud-built  room,  once  a barn, 
now  a schoolroom  during  the  week  and  a 
“ church  ” on  Sundays,  formed  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  few  Christians  around.  Here  the 
missionary,  travelling  through  his  huge  dis- 
trict, occasionally  gave  them  an  address,  or 
lantern  lecture.  Here  the  head  catechist 
came  about  once  a month  to  hold  a service. 
Except  for  this  help,  and  for  annual  visits 
to  head-quarters,  the  young  couple  held  the 
fort  alone. 

***** 

The  child  lay  on  the  little  string  bedstead, 
and,  as  he  gazed  at  the  little  form,  the  women 
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sitting  round  the  room  burst  into  loud  wails. 
Custom  was  strong,  and  they  were  such  new 
Christians,  and  was  not  this  a son,  a first-born 
son,  lying  dead  ? The  weird,  distressing  wail 
rose  on  the  night  air  and  reached  the  village. 

The  village  people  murmured  sympathetic- 
ally, “ The  child  of  the  Christians  has  gone 
away.”  Mothers  caught  up  their  children  and 
held  them  more  closely.  One  woman  remarked, 
“ Poor  thing,  she  dressed  her  child  too  gaily  ; 
some  one  has  cast  a shadow  on  the  child, 
and  the  evil  eye  has  reached  it.”  Another  an- 
swered, “ Death  comes  to  all  alike.  In  this 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  religions  ; Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  fare  alike.” 

As  the  wail  rose  louder,  the  father  started, 
and  then  stilled  them  with  a word  : “ Hush, 
be  quiet ! This  is  the  death  of  a Christian 
child.  It  is  not  permitted  to  Christians  to 
wail,  as  if  they  had  no  hope.” 

The  women  ceased  their  cries  and  became 
quiet  ; some  were  disappointed  and  looked  at 
each  other  furtively.  They  had  so  few 
excitements  in  their  lives,  and  the  death  wail- 
ing was  a painful  pleasure  ; besides,  it  was  a 
mark  of  sympathy  and  respect. 

The  father  went  out  to  the  men  who  were 
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sitting  in  the  yard  ; they  laid  aside  their 
hookahs,  and  looked  at  him  quietly. 

“ Come  in,”  he  said,  “ and  we  will  pray.” 

The  men  filed  into  the  dimly-lighted  room 
out  of  the  darkness.  Some  of  the  younger 
women  veiled  themselves.  The  young  mother 
was  recovering  consciousness.  One  old  woman 
sat  at  the  head  of  her  bed  and  popped  almonds 
into  her  mouth,  another  was  cracking  the 
shells  on  the  floor,  and  a third  woman  was 
busily  rubbing  her  feet  and  legs  thoroughly. 

The  teacher  knelt  down  by  the  baby’s 
bed,  and  the  men  knelt  with  him  ; the  women 
just  bowed  their  heads  as  they  sat.  He 
offered  a simple  prayer  to  God,  the  loving 
Father  of  all.  It  was  an  impressive  scene, 
the  young  boy-father,  and  the  tall,  rough- 
looking village  men  kneeling  round  the  little 
bed.  The  oil-lamp  smoked  and  flickered,  and 
cast  a dim,  uncertain  light  on  all.  The  prayer 
over,  the  men  passed  out  again  to  sit  in  the 
entrance-room  at  the  gate  ; so  would  they 
spend  the  night  with  the  young  father.  A little 
fire  was  lighted,  and  each  man  rolled  himself 
in  his  blanket. 

Inside,  the  mother  had  regained  conscious- 
ness ; she  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  and 
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gave  a few  instructions.  Her  keys  were  under 
the  pillow ; she  felt  for  them,  and  beckoned 
to  one  of  the  women.  “ There  is  a tin  box 
in  the  corner,”  she  said,  “ in  it  you  will  find  a 
small  white  jacket  and  a white  dress.  They 
were  his  baptismal  clothes  ; the  doctor  Miss 
Sahib  gave  them  to  me.  Bathe  him  and  dress 
him  in  these  clothes,  the  jacket  first  and  then 
the  dress.  There  is  also  a soft  white  muslin 
veil ; when  all  is  done,  wrap  him  in  that.” 

She  lay  down  again  and  closed  her  eyes. 
Whispers  reached  her,  and  the  sound  of  the 
key  turning,  as  the  woman  unlocked  the  box. 
They  were  busy  carrying  out  her  instruc- 
tions, and  she  seemed  to  pay  no  heed  to  the 
continuous  flow  of  conversation  ; the  women 
were  thoroughly  happy.  Her  eyes  were  closed, 
and  her  thoughts  were  far  away. 

She  remembered  her  arrival  at  the  mission 
orphanage,  when  the  tall  lady  had  given  her 
the  name  of  “ Mary.”  She  thought  of  her 
school  days ; what  happy  days  they  had 
been  ! Then  she  saw  the  long  ward  of  the 
hospital,  and  felt  again  the  delight,  as  for  the 
first  time  she  put  on  the  print  dress  and  white 
cap  and  apron.  She  had  felt  so  proud  when 
they  called  her  “ Nurse.”  She  remembered 
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the  row  of  little  babies  ; she  wished  now  that 
she  had  been  a little  kinder  to  them.  They 
cried  so  often,  and  there  were  so  many  of 
them,  and  they  were  tiresome ; so  many 
died,  too,  and  she  thought  of  the  pride  the 
nurses  took  in  laying  them  out.  They 
picked  flowers  and  put  them  on  the  bed. 
“ To-morrow,”  she  murmured,  “ I shall  get 
up  early,  and  pick  some  flowers  for  my  little 
son.  Perhaps  he  is  even  now  playing  with 
the  hospital  babies  in  heaven.  Flowers  took 
her  thoughts  to  her  wedding  day,  to  the  tall 
young  teacher,  whom  she  had  seen  but  once 
or  twice  before.  Then  she  thought  of  her 
first  year  of  married  life,  of  its  loneliness  and 
its  strangeness.  She  had  lived  in  a school, 
then  in  the  nurses’  quarters,  always  with 
others,  with  many  light-hearted  companions. 
Here  the  women  had  called  her  “ Teacher,” 
and  had  looked  up  to  her  and  treated  her  as 
something  above  and  apart.  She  longed 
with  an  intense  longing  for  one  of  her  old 
companions,  for  the  kind,  motherly  Bible- 
woman,  and  she  felt  lonely  and  desolate. 

The  women  had  dressed  the  little  child  and 
laid  him  again  on  the  bedstead.  Some 
remained  to  watch  through  the  night,  others 
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went  out  into  the  darkness,  returning  to  their 
own  homes.  Those  who  had  touched  the 
little  body  must  bathe,  before  mixing  freely 

with  others,  or  with  their  own  families. 
***** 

Morning  came,  the  long  watch  was  over ; 
the  men  had  half  dozed  as  they  sat  over  their 
little  fire,  and  some  of  the  women  had  slept 
soundly  in  the  little  room. 

Very  early  the  young  mother,  Mary,  had 
slipped  out  of  the  house ; there  was  no 
garden,  and  wild  flowers  were  scarce  and  poor. 
She  gazed  round  at  the  field,  and  a crimson 
cotton-flower  caught  her  eye  ; she  picked  it 
quickly,  and,  hurrying  home,  laid  it  on  the 
little  child.  Then  she  sat  down  exhausted  on 
a low  seat. 

As  the  first  dawn’  appeared  in  the  sky,  the 
men  roused  themselves  and  prepared  for  the 
funeral.  Yuhanna  went  into  the  house  and 
carried  out  the  tiny  bedstead.  On  the  muslin 
sheet  lay  a crimson  flower  ; it  looked  like 
a great  drop  of  blood.  He  wondered,  as  he 
looked  at  it,  who  had  put  it  there.  He  had 
never  seen  a child  buried  before,  and  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  ought  to  do. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Mary  burst 
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out  sobbing,  and  one  or  two  of  the  women 
joined  her. 

Through  the  village  street  went  the 
little  procession,  the  father  in  front  carrying 
the  bed,  the  men  following  after  ; all  was 
quiet  and  orderly.  The  villagers  looked  on. 
“ See,”  they  said,  “ how  quiet  these  low-caste 
people  are ; truly  they  are  changed.”  A 
few  children  followed  at  a distance,  out  of 
curiosity. 

Having  arrived  outside  the  village,  the 
men  made  their  way  across  the  fields  to  the 
waste,  sandy  ground,  where  nothing  grows 
except  a few  thorn-trees  and  some  small 
straggling  bushes. 

There  one  of  the  men  dug  a little  grave,  and 
all  waited  as  he  worked.  The  sun  shone  on 
the  bare,  brown  earth,  ploughed  ready  for  the 
seed,  it  shone  on  the  cotton-fields,  on  the 
golden  mustard,  on  the  little  group  of  stand- 
ing men.  It  was  a peaceful  scene,  and  told 
of  seed-time  and  harvest.  It  looked  as  if 
these  rough  farmer  men  were  but  placing 
another  plant  in  the  earth. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  father  laid  the 
little  body  carefully  in  the  grave,  and  bade 
each  of  the  men  throw  a little  piece  of  earth 
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into  the  grave.  He  then  read  a chapter 
from  the  Bible  and  said  a short  prayer.  The 
men  all  repeated  the  Creed  together,  and 
the  last  words  which  sounded  out  over  the 
little  grave  spoke  of  the  Christian’s  hope  : 
“ The  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life 
everlasting.  Amen.” 

The  service  over,  the  men  went  to  the  well 
near  by  and  bathed,  spreading  out  their 
clothes  to  dry  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

* * * He 

Mary  sat  listlessly  on  her  bed  ; she  scarcely 
yet  fully  realised  that  her  baby  had  gone 
away.  Her  arms  felt  strangely  empty,  and 
there  seemed  nothing  to  do. 

One  of  the  women  came  in  to  her.  " The 
men  have  gone,”  said  she,  “ let  us  call  the 
professional  wailer  and  wail  for  the  dead.” 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  right  to  wail,  and  now  the  men  are 
far  off,  they  cannot  hear.  Teacher,”  she 
pleaded,  “ see,  the  woman  is  even  now  at  the 
door.” 

A few  women  crowded  into  the  room, 
pushing  before  them  a poor,  faded  old  woman. 
She  began  her  weird  chant. 

No  ! ” cried  the  poor  young  mother,  “ it  is 
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not  Christian.  We  must  not  wail,  we  never 
wail  in  our  hospital.  Besides,”  she  added 
weakly,  “ he  would  be  angry,  and  the  Padre 
Sahib  would  not  like  it.” 

Seeing  she  was  determined,  some  of  the 
women  went  away,  and  one  by  one  the  other 
women  slipped  out  also.  Mary  was  left  alone 
again.  She  felt  very  lonely,  and  she  longed 
for  the  women  ; there  was  also  something  in 
her  Eastern  nature  which  longed  for  the  wail- 
ing and  the  wild  emotional  grief.  The  men 
were  out  at  the  burial ; she  had  done  so  little 
to  mourn  for  her  child,  and  now,  when  the 
women  wanted  to  mourn,  she  had  stopped 
them. 

“ When  our  Miss  Sahib  at  the  school  lost 
her  father,”  she  thought,  “ she  just  sat  quiet. 

I will  try  and  sit  quiet  too.” 

***** 

The  door  opened,  and  a bright  old  face 
looked  in,  and  the  next  moment  Mary  was 
locked  in  the  old  Biblewoman’s  arms,  and 
was  sobbing  out  all  her  troubles  and  her 
grief. 

“ My  child,”  said  the  old  Christian  woman, 
“ I heard  the  baby  was  ill,  and  I started  to 
come  at  once.  I said,  f This  poor  girl  is  alone, 
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she  has  no  mother,  no  mother-in-law.’  All 
day  I travelled  in  an  ekka,  and  then  night 
came  and  we  had  to  wait.  Before  the  dawn 
I arose  and  we  came  on.  I saw  thy  people 
on  the  plain,  they  stood  at  a grave,  and  I said, 
‘ The  child  has  surely  passed  away.’  ” 

For  some  time  the  two  women  talked  in 
low  tones,  and  then  the  old  Biblewoman 
knelt  with  the  girl  beside  the  bedside.  As 
they  rose  from  their  knees,  the  sound  of  wail- 
ing was  heard. 

“ My  daughter,  who  wails  ? Is  there  an- 
other death  ? ” The  girl  raised  her  head  and 
listened.  “ Oh,  Mother  ! It  is  the  women. 
They  wanted  to  wail  here,  and  I forbade  it, 
and  now  they  are  wailing  in  some  house.” 
The  old  Biblewoman  opened  the  door 
and  went  out.  “ I will  bring  back  the 
women,”  she  called;  “ prepare  for  them  and 
for  service.” 

As  she  picked  her  way  through  the  narrow 
lanes,  the  villagers  looked  at  her  curiously. 
She  looked  so  bright,  and  her  clothes  were  so 
neat  and  clean.  She  went  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  house  from  which  the  sounds  came, 
and  arrived  at  a small  yard  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village.  In  this  yard  many 
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were  gathered,  and  the  Biblewoman  paused 
at  the  door  and  gazed  with  kindling  face.  The 
women  were  swaying  their  bodies  to  and  fro, 
their  hair  was  pulled  down,  and  hung  over 
their  faces,  and  from  their  lips  issued  the  sad, 
the  saddest,  cry  that  can  ever  be  heard,  the 
hopeless  cry  of  souls  in  the  dark,  souls  going 
they  know  not  whither,  existing  here  they 
know  not  why. 

The  women  stopped  their  chant  on  seeing 
the  old  lady,  and  then  greeted  her  with  great 
pleasure.  “ Peace,  mother  ! Come  in,  come 
quickly  in.” 

She  looked  round  tactfully  and  said  : “I 
have  been  to  the  house.  I know  the  child  is 
dead.  I came  to  help,  but  I am  staying  to 
comfort  and  sympathize.  This  is  not  the 
way.  Come  with  me  to  the  house,  and  we  will 
have  service.  Comb  your  hair,  bathe,  and  then 
follow  me.” 

The  women  jumped  up  with  alacrity,  ready 
for  a new  excitement.  The  Biblewoman 
walked  slowly  back  to  the  house,  thinking : 
“ It  is  we  women  who  cling  to  the  old  cus- 
toms, it  is  we  who  carry  them  on  from 
mother  to  daughter,  from  daughter  to  grand- 
daughter.” She  had  felt  the  thrill  of  the 
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death- wail,  and  she  also  for  one  brief  moment 
had  felt  the  longing  to  sit  down  amongst 

the  women  and  join  in  the  familiar  chant. 
***** 

When  she  got  back  to  the  house,  Mary 
had  prepared  a cup  of  tea  for  her  old  friend, 
and  had  spread  the  mats  and  stools  for 
the  women’s  service.  Soon  they  dropped 
in  one  after  another,  and  there,  seated  in  the 
sunshine  in  the  bright  open  yard,  they  sang 
hymns  together,  and  listened  to  the  words  of 
the  Biblewoman.  She  spoke  of  the  death 
of  a Christian,  and  of  the  hope  of  a resur- 
rection. She  told  them  how  the  Lord  Jesus 
had  called  a little  child  and  set  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  disciples. 

When  the  men  returned  from  the  well, 
the  first  sound  which  reached  their  ears  was 
the  sound  of  a Christian  hymn  ; they  came 
in  and  joined  in  the  little  service. 

The  next  day  the  house  was  freshly  plas- 
tered, and  Mary  had  plenty  of  work  to  do  in 
cooking  food  for  villagers  who  came  in,  and 
in  looking  after  the  old  lady.  She  collected 
the  few  toys  and  the  little  clothes,  and  locked 
them  away  in  the  small  tin  box.  Her  hus- 
band spent  some  hours  at  the  carpenter’s 
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shop  and,  after  much  explanation,  he  re- 
turned with  a little  wooden  cross.  In  the 
evening  they  wandered  out  across  the  fields 
to  the  little  grave,  and  the  Biblewoman  went 
with  them.  Yuhanna  placed  the  cross  at 
the  head  of  the  grave. 

“ The  child  is  dead,”  he  said,  “ but  the  cross 
shall  speak.  This  is  the  first  Christian  grave 
in  the  village.” 

Children  came  in  time  to  the  little  house, 
and  the  laughter  of  boys  and  girls  was  heard 
in  the  yard.  The  congregation  increased, 
new  converts  were  added  to  the  church, 
but  many  died  in  the  plague,  and  many  a 
house  was  left  desolate.  Many  died,  but 
never  was  heard  again  the  hopeless  wailing 
for  the  dead  ; instead,  these  poor  low-caste 
people  met  and  sang  hymns  of  peace  and 
hope. 
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Malan 

MALAN  was  carried  into  hospital  one 
day  by  her  husband,  a tall,  strong- 
looking Mohammedan.  Alas  ! Malan’s  illness 
was  incurable,  and  she  was  slowly  dying. 
They  said  that  she  had  been  a strong,  stout 
woman  once,  but  now  she  was  wasted  to  a 
shadow,  and  her  face  shewed  clearly  the  long- 
continued  suffering  which  she  had  borne  so 
patiently.  She  knew  nothing  of  our  Lord  J esus 
Christ,  except  what  an  ignorant  Mohammedan 
would  naturally  know. 

She  stayed  with  us  a week — or  was  it  ten 
days  ? — and  then  the  husband  came  and  took 
her  home  again.  He  did  not  mean  to  be 
unkind,  but  he  argued  thus  to  himself  : “If 
Malan  is  dying,  she  had  better  come  home. 
It  would  be  a great  trouble  and  expense,  if 
she  died  in  hospital.”  So  Malan  was  taken 
away  one  evening,  as  the  sun  was  going  down, 
taken  back  to  the  mud  hut,  where  she  had 
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known  and  experienced  all  her  joys  and  sor- 
rows. One  would  have  thought  that  she 
would  have  been  glad  to  go,  but  she  wept 
bitterly,  and  her  one  cry  was,  “ Come  and 
see  me  soon,  promise  to  come  and  see  me.” 
So  Malan’s  home  became  a regular  place  to 
be  visited,  and  if  ever,  through  stress  of  work  or 
sudden  calls,  we  could  not  go  to  her  house,  a 
minute  girl  used  to  arrive  at  the  front  door. 
“ Malan  calls  you,”  was  all  she  said. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  first  and  the  last 
time  that  I visited  Malan  in  her  own  home. 
The  first  time,  she  lay  just  as  she  had  been 
carried  out  of  hospital.  No  one  had  dressed 
her  wounds  (she  had  spinal  disease),  no  one 
had  washed  her  face,  or  smoothed  her  hair. 
There  she  lay,  unable  to  turn  over  or  move 
any  part  of  herself,  except  her  arms  and  head. 
I shall  never  forget  the  happy  smile  with 
which  she  greeted  us,  as  we  stepped  into  the 
little  dark  room.  Alone  she  lay,  and  yet 
not  alone,  for  dim  light  was  just  penetrating 
into  her  dark  mind. 

One  could  not  manage  alone,  so  two  always 
came  together,  and  time  after  time  we  found 
her  in  the  same  condition  of  neglect,  and 
each  time  she  was  worse.  We  begged  the 
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husband  to  let  her  come  back  to  hospital. 
Sometimes  he  said  “No,”  sometimes  he  pro- 
mised that  he  would ; but  we  knew  by 
the  expression  on  his  face  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  let  her  go.  She  entreated  us  to 
take  her  away : “ Let  me  die  with  you,  let 

me  die  amongst  Christians.”  Every  time 
we  went  we  gave  her  great  pain.  She  could 
not  bear  even  to  be  touched,  and  yet  every 
time  she  greeted  us  with  a wan,  happy  smile, 
and  clung  to  us  when  the  time  of  going  came. 
We  told  her  of  the  happy  Home  above,  where 
there  was  no  more  suffering,  nor  pain,  nor 
sickness. 

^1#  ^ 

The  last  time,  it  was  in  the  evening.  She 
could  not  speak ; sometimes  she  tried  to 
speak,  and  I bent  down  to  hear,  but  I could 
not  tell  what  she  said.  She  took  my  hand, 
put  it  on  her  heart,  and  then,  with  a happy 
smile,  pointed  upwards.  For  a long  time 
she  held  my  hand,  and  I would  have  stayed, 
but  work  and  duty  called  away. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  left  the  little  mud 
hut.  The  next  morning,  at  six  o’clock,  the 
tall  Mohammedan  was  at  our  door.  “ Malan 
is  dead,”  he  said,  “ she  died  in  the  night,” 
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and  then  he  went  away.  So  my  last  thought 
of  Malan  is  not  of  disease  and  suffering  and 
death,  but  of  a happy  smile  and  of  a finger 
pointing  upward. 
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The  Blind  Man’s  Son 


HE  village  was  one  of  the  smallest  in 


the  Pan  jab  ; it  was  not  marked  on 
any  map.  The  mud  house  was  the  smallest 
house  in  the  village,  and  consisted  of  but  one 
room  and  a tiny  yard.  Yet  the  family 
was  a happy  one.  True,  they  had  to  work 
hard,  and  they  were  not  possessed  of  much 
of  this  world’s  goods,  but  they  had  plenty 
of  coarse  food  and  a good  shelter  at  night. 
The  family  consisted  of  a father,  a mother, 
an  old  grandmother  and  several  children. 
He  was  a field-labourer,  and  worked  hard 
for  his  living ; he  was  out  all  day  and  in  all 
seasons,  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping.  The 
farmer  did  not  pay  him  in  money,  but  in 
kind,  a share  of  the  produce  being  given 
him  for  his  labour.  His  wife  was  a strong, 
pleasant-looking,  comely  woman,  full  of  affec- 
tion, and  with  a strong  sense  of  humour. 

At  six  o’clock  every  morning,  when  the 
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air  was  fresh  and  cool,  the  man  started  for 
some  distant  field,  and  when  her  housework 
was  done,  his  wife  carried  out  his  midday 
meal  to  him.  The  bread  was  tied  up  care- 
fully in  a cloth,  and  the  eldest  girl  carried  a 
pitcher  of  sweet,  fresh  milk,  poised  on  her 
head.  While  he  ate  his  food  under  the  shady 
tree  near  the  well,  the  mother  sat  and  nursed 
her  baby,  and  the  children  played  about  in 
the  sun,  or  made  mud  pies  near  the  stream. 
A favourite  game  with  the  village  children 
was  making  small  fields  and  wells  and  little 
mud  houses.  They  were  but  playing  the 
game  of  life,  which  their  elders  played  in 
earnest. 

All  were  happy,  for  no  trouble  had  ever 
come  to  that  little  home,  and  no  shadow  of 
fear  was  on  them.  Even  Minnie,  the  cow, 
was  happy  and  contented  ; she  had  come  to 
the  house  four  years  ago,  as  a little  calf,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  family  ever  since. 

That  winter  was  a cold  one ; the  old 
grandmother  died,  and  burying  her  was  a 
great  tax  on  the  family  resources.  The 
woman  missed  her  mother-in-law,  for  they 
had  lived  together  ever  since  she  came,  as  a 
young  bride  of  fourteen,  to  the  little  village 
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home.  Then  one  day  the  man  got  ophthal- 
mia, that  scourge  of  India.  For  days  he 
lay  in  the  dark  room,  unable  to  move,  unable 
to  see.  His  wife  spent  what  little  money 
they  had  in  getting  medicines  from  the 
village  doctors.  She  walked  to  the  distant 
dispensary  where  English  medicines  were 
given,  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  eyes  were  no 
better. 

At  last  there  seemed  some  improvement ; 
the  dreadful  pain  was  gone,  and  the  woman 
was  full  of  joy.  One  day,  feeling  his  way, 
he  staggered  to  the  door.  Outside  was 
bright  sunshine,  the  birds  flew  to  and  fro, 
the  children  played  in  the  yard,  but,  as  the 
man  lifted  his  sightless  eyes  to  heaven,  he 
knew  that  he  was  blind.  Blind  ! Never 
again  to  see  the  fields  where  he  had  worked, 
never  to  see  the  village  where  he  had  lived 
all  his  life,  never  to  see  the  children  whose 
voices  reached  him  as  he  stood  ! Blind,  and 
he  was  the  bread-winner  ! He  who  had  car- 
ried in  such  loads  from  the  fields,  he  who 
had  guided  the  plough  with  unerring  eye 

must  now  be  dependent  on  others  for  every- 
thing. 

Some  break  into  noisy  grief,  some  are 
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silent.  The  woman  was  dumb,  as  a wounded 
animal  is  dumb.  She  knew  too  well  what 
it  all  meant ; she  must  now  work  for  the 
daily  bread.  Every  day  she  started  out, 
leaving  her  husband  sitting  in  his  darkness 
and  loneliness  in  the  small,  sunny  yard.  She 
worked  hard  for  her  neighbours,  sweeping, 
cleaning,  spinning,  grinding  the  corn  between 
the  heavy  stones,  or  picking  the  cotton  all 
day  in  the  fields.  The  eldest  child,  a little  girl, 
was  able  to  earn  a small  amount.  She  minded 
babies,  gleaned  in  the  cornfields,  collected 
firewood,  and  cooked  nearly  all  the  food  for 
the  family.  Kind  neighbours  sometimes  gave 
a discarded  garment,  or  a present  of  grain  or 
food.  The  cow  was  sold,  for  there  was  no 
one  to  look  after  it,  or  to  fetch  grass  from 
the  fields.  Children  came  and  children  went 
away,  and  little  nameless  graves  marked 
where  they  lay.  The  mother  had  not  time 
to  mourn  for  them,  but  an  added  stoop  to 
the  once  strong,  upright  shoulders,  and  a 
fresh  line  on  her  face  showed  that  she  suf- 
fered. So  life  that  was  very  near  starvation 
went  on  in  that  little  home. 

Then  plague  came  to  the  village  and 
entered  that  little  house,  the  plague  which 
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spares  no  one.  It  takes  the  strongest,  it 
takes  the  rich  and  poor  alike  ; it  sweeps 
through  a village,  leaving  empty  houses  and 
childless  homes.  Plague  came  to  that  little 
home,  and  in  the  evening  the  woman  lay 
dead.  Her  hard  life  and  her  hard  work  were 
over. 

A few  kindly  neighbours  helped  with  the 
burial,  and  another  mound  was  added  to  the 
nameless  graves  of  the  children.  Things 
happen  quickly  in  India,  and  the  blind  man 
found  himself  alone,  with  one  little  girl  and 
a baby  boy.  He  could  sit  by  the  roadside 
and  beg,  and  the  girl  could  still  work  on  for 
their  neighbours,  but  what  about  the  baby  ? 
He  could  not  look  after  it,  and,  neglected  at 
home,  it  would  be  sure  to  die  like  the  other 
children.  He  had  heard  of  the  hospital, 
where  they  took  little  children.  Women 
had  been  there  and  had  come  back  well,  and 
they  told  many  wonderful  tales.  The  child 
would  be  brought  up  as  a Christian,  but  what 
of  that  ? Its  life  would  be  saved. 

The  house  was  shut  up,  a little  food  was 
taken  for  the  journey,  and  then  the  blind 
man  set  out.  He  carried  the  baby,  and  the 
little  girl  led  him  by  a long  stick  ; so  they 
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tramped  their  strange  way  to  the  English 
hospital. 

***** 

An  English  lady  was  sitting  at  the  window, 
and  she  watched  the  family  come  up  the 
path.  A little  girl  carefully  led  a blind  man, 
and  he  carried  a baby.  She  guided  him  to 
the  door,  and  then  they  sat  down.  The 
story  was  soon  told.  What  a common, 
ordinary  story  it  was,  and  yet  what  a tragedy  ! 
A nurse  took  the  baby  boy,  and  he  screamed 
in  terror  at  the  clean,  white  apron  and  un- 
accustomed face.  The  blind  man  turned  to 
go,  and  then,  pausing,  asked  for  the  child 
again.  It  was  given  back  to  him,  and  he 
passed  his  hand  lovingly  over  the  little  face, 
feeling  each  tiny  feature.  “You  see,  Miss 
Sahib, ” he  said  quietly,  “ he  is  my  son.” 
Then  he  and  the  little  girl  went  away,  and 
they  saw  them  no  more. 

For  some  months  the  baby  child  was  very 
ill  indeed,  and  they  did  not  think  he  could 
live.  One  day  he  lay  unconscious,  and  the 
doctor  and  sister  sat  by  his  little  bed,  just 
dropping  some  milk,  a few  drops  at  a time, 
into  his  mouth,  expecting  every  moment  to 
be  his  last.  In  spite  of  all,  he  pulled  through, 
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and  in  time  grew  strong.  He  was  baptised 
in  the  church,  and  was  called  after  the  Disciple 
and  Apostle  of  Love. 

Five  years  have  passed,  and  his  future 
story  is  still  to  be  told.  Life  lies  before  him, 
with  its  unknown  chapters,  but  we  pray  that 
he  may  grow  up  a true  Christian  man. 
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Ralli 


GIRL  was  sent  to  our  hospital  from  a 


far-off  city.  She  was  a fat,  bright- 
looking  girl,  and  not  over  fond  of  work.  She 
had  been  a patient  in  the  hospital,  and  was 
sent  to  us  to  earn  her  living  and  learn  more  of 
Christianity,  as  she  said  she  wished  to  be  a 
Christian.  At  first  she  got  on  very  well, 
learnt  and  worked  well,  and,  though  rough, 
was  always  very  kind  to  our  blind  women 
and  little  children. 

The  other  Christian  nurses,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  did  not  treat  Ralli  too  kindly.  They 
were  too  fond  of  making  her  the  hospital  cat. 
You  know  what  I mean.  If  anything  was 
broken,  or  anything  went  wrong,  the  answer 
was,  “ Oh  ! Ralli  did  it.”  Still  she  managed 
to  hold  her  own,  and  was  an  affectionate  girl, 
with  great  possibilities.  We  found  her  as 
a rule  quite  easy  to  manage,  and  I had  great 
hopes  of  Ralli,  for  she  was  a favourite  with 
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the  patients,  and  was  in  a fair  way  to  becom- 
ing a useful  Christian  girl  and  a good  nurse. 
She  was  learning  to  read  her  Bible,  and  could 
give  good  answers,  when  questioned  on  it  or 
on  her  faith.  She  asked  to  be  baptised,  but 
we  did  not  send  in  her  name,  as  we  did  not 
think  she  had  been  tried  enough. 

The  hot  weather  came,  and  we  went  away 
for  our  holiday.  When  we  returned,  there 
was  a change  in  Ralli.  The  first  bad  influence 
came,  I am  sorry  to  say,  from  a Christian 
woman  living  outside.  That  was  the  first 
downward  step.  There  were  complaints  that 
she  had  been  quarrelsome  and  unsettled,  and 
that  she  had  threatened  to  run  away.  I 
called  the  girl  and  had  a quiet  talk  with  her, 
and  she  seemed  sorry,  and  promised  to  try  and 
do  better. 

Then  one  Sunday  evening  she  ran  away 
with  a Hindu  woman  and  girl.  The  girl  was 
a patient  in  hospital,  and  I had  noticed  that 
she  and  Ralli  seemed  very  friendly.  The 
woman  must  have  smuggled  some  Hindu 
clothes  into  hospital,  and  in  these  Ralli  crept 
out  after  dark.  The  old  watchman  must  have 
thought  she  was  a returning  visitor. 
***** 
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For  a long  time  we  heard  nothing,  and  then 
rumours  reached  us  that  she  was  married  to 
the  girl  patient’s  brother,  and  was  settled  in 
a far-off  village. 

Months  passed,  and  toward  evening  one 
day  Ralli  came  into  hospital.  The  fat, 
healthy  girl  was  just  a skeleton.  Her  clothes 
hung  limp  and  loose  about  her.  She  looked 
very  ill,  but  she  showed  no  desire  to  return. 
Indeed,  married,  she  could  not  have  done  so. 
She  said  that  the  man,  her  husband,  was  wait- 
ing outside.  I doubted  this,  for  he  would 
never  have  trusted  her  inside.  More  likely, 
they  had  come  up  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  tank 
and  worship  in  the  temple,  and,  while  he  was 
bathing,  or  drinking  in  a wine-shop,  she  had 
come  away  to  see  us. 

Why  did  she  come  ? Was  it  a longing  to 
see  us  again,  to  see  the  place  where  she  had 
lived  and  learnt  for  a whole  year  ? I do  not 
know.  She  went  away  again,  out  into  the 
darkness,  to  the  life  she  had  chosen. 

Who  can  blame  her  ? She  had,  out  of  a life 
of  twenty-four  years,  spent  two  with  Chris- 
tians. Had  she  not  seen  enough  to  attract 
and  hold  her  ? Had  the  longing  for  familiar 
scenes,  familiar  food,  familiar  dress  come  over 
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her,  and  so  she  had  reverted  to  her  former  life, 
or  had  the  temptations  of  the  Evil  One  proved 
too  strong  ? Only  this  I know,  that  we  lost 
one  whom  we  had  nearly  gained. 

One  day,  in  their  little  prayer-meeting,  the 
nurses  were  praying  for  Ralli,  and  I said  to 
them  afterwards,  “ I think,  if  you  had  been 
kinder  to  her  when  she  was  here,  we  might 
have  had  her  still.’ ’ 
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“ The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a widow  ” 

THE  women,  her  neighbours,  wailed  and 
wept  in  sympathy,  but  the  old  woman 
sat  silent  in  a corner.  Tears  did  not  come  to 
her  in  the  time  of  her  great  sorrow.  Only 
four  days  ago  her  son  had  set  out,  well  and 
strong.  He  was  so  glad  to  have  got  perman- 
ent work  on  the  railway.  Times  had  been 
hard  lately  and  food  scarce,  and  visions  of 
prosperity  and  plenty  had  risen  before  the 
mother’s  eyes,  as  she  bade  her  son  farewell. 

Now,  just  four  days  later,  a man  had  come 
in  to  say  that  there  had  been  an  accident  on 
the  railway.  A great  crane  near  the  new 
bridge  had  given  way,  and  her  son  had  been 
taken  on  a trolley  to  the  nearest  town,  and  he 
was  in  hospital  there.  Presently  the  old 
woman  rose,  and  began  to  tie  up  a few  things 
in  a bundle. 
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“ Where  are  you  going  ? ” asked  a neigh- 
bour. 

“ I am  going  to  my  son,”  she  answered 
patiently.  “ My  boy  will  cry  for  his  mother, 
he  will  want  me.” 

“ The  way  is  long,”  said  another  woman, 
“ it  will  take  you,  walking,  two  days  to  get 
there.” 

“ I must  go,”  she  said,  “ to  my  son,”  and 
so  she  started,  carrying  her  little  bundle. 

The  women  went  part  of  the  way  with  her, 
and  then  she  continued  her  sad  journey  alone. 
One  thought  gave  her  strength  : “ My  son, 
he  will  need  me,  his  heart  will  not  be  happy  in 
a hospital.  I can  sit  by  the  bed  all  day  and 
look  after  him,  and  cook  the  food  he  likes 
best.” 

So  on  and  on  she  trudged,  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  great  city.  The  thin,  bent 
form,  which  looked  so  frail,  held  a strong, 
unselfish,  loving  spirit. 

At  last,  tired  and  weary,  she  reached  the 
city,  and  spent  much  time  in  asking  her  way. 
The  noise  confused  her,  and  there  seemed  so 
many  people  about,  but  she  found  the  hospital 
in  time  and  crawled  to  some  steps.  A patient 
sat  on  them,  enjoying  the  sun  and  air. 
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“ Where  is  my  son  ? ” she  asked. 

“ Who  is  your  son  ? ” answered  the  man. 
“ My  son,  Bholu,  they  brought  him  to  the 
hospital.  He  was  hurt  on  the  railway.” 

“ Oh,  Bholu,”  answered  the  patient.  “ He 
died  the  same  day  ; they  have  buried  him.” 
She  sat  silent  for  a long  time,  and  then 
asked  in  a low,  trembling  voice,  “ Where  have 
they  buried  him  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know,”  answered  the  man.  “ He 
was  a Mussulman,  and  the  Mohammedans 
buried  him.  Of  course  the  grave  will  be  in 
the  Mohammedan  burying-ground.  If  you 
want  to  know  all  about  it,  you  must  ask  the 
officials.  They  have  his  clothes,  they  will 
tell  you  everything.” 

Ask  the  officials  ! She,  a poor  village  woman, 
and  alone  ! Where  were  they  ? If  she  found 
them,  could  they  bring  back  her  son  to  life  ? 
She  rose  slowly,  stiffly,  and  walked  away. 
The  patient  on  the  steps  sat  on,  smoking  his 
hookah  ; he  was  not  cruel,  but  just  callous. 
He  had  been  long  in  hospital  and  had  seen 
much  of  death.  These  things  were  all  fate. 

The  old  woman  crept  away,  and  sat  down 
under  the  shadow  of  a tree.  She  did  not  notice 
that  she  was  faint  and  hungry,  having  eaten 
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nothing,  but  nature  was  merciful  and  hushed 
her  to  sleep.  She  awoke  after  a time,  pos- 
sessed with  the  one  idea  that  she  must  go  and 
see  the  spot  where  her  son  fell.  She  must 
just  look  at  the  place  of  the  accident,  and  then 
go  home.  Home — just  a bare  room  now  that 
the  bread-winner  was  dead  ! She  did  not 
understand  that  she  could  have  had  money. 
In  her  grief  she  did  not  wait  at  the  hospital 
to  inquire  further.  She  was  so  simple  in  the 
ways  of  the  world. 

*!.»  .t. 

^ ^ 

One  quiet  evening  some  ladies  sat  by  the 
canal,  near  the  railway.  A tired,  worn  old 
woman  came  up  to  them.  “ Where  is  the 
tree,  the  big  pipal  tree,  near  the  railway 
bridge  ? ” she  said. 

They  asked  her,  wondering,  why  she  sought 
a tree  and  the  railway.  She  answered  simply, 
“That  is  where  my  son  fell.  He  is  dead. 
I want  to  see  the  place  before  I go  home.” 

Slowly  the  story  came  out.  There  were  no 
complaints,  no  bitter  wailing,  just  a patient 
acceptance  of  the  fact.  They  were  able  to 
direct  her  to  the  level  crossing,  where  the 
work  was  going  on.  They  were  able  to  say 
a few  words  of  sympathy  and  comfort,  and 
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then  they  left  her,  gazing  sadly,  longingly,  at 
the  spot.  They  had  heard  the  story  of  a 
lonely,  childless  widow,  and  it  had  touched 
them  deeply. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Two  of  His  Servants 

DARKNESS  within,  nay  rather,  darkness 
without  and  light  within!  She  who 
bears  God’s  message  cannot  see  the  women 
to  whom  she  speaks  day  after  day.  Though 
blind,  her  hearing  is  wonderful,  and  she 
can  tell  the  steps  of  familiar  patients. 
Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  she  sits, 
facing  the  waiting  out-patients,  her  finger 
quickly  moving  over  the  raised  letters  in  the 
big  Bible  on  her  knee.  Her  bright  face, 
with  its  sightless  eyes,  is  raised  upwards, 
as  she  reads  to  the  listening  women  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  Jesus. 

Long  ago  she  came,  as  a young  convert,  to 
the  hospital,  and  grew  old  in  its  familiar 
walls ; now,  grey-haired  and  aged,  she  still 
reads  on  and  teaches  the  same  old  Bible 
stories  in  the  new  building. 

Sometimes  the  patients  take  advantage  of 
her  blindness,  and  try  to  sneak  into  the  con- 
sulting-room out  of  their  proper  turns.  Some- 
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times  they  jostle  her,  in  their  eagerness  to 
push  in  first,  but  on  the  whole  they  treat 
her  with  love  and  respect.  A nicely-cooked 
meal,  or  a little  fruit,  sent  round  to  her  room, 
shows  their  affection. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  her  in  her  own  house. 
It  is  the  picture  of  neatness,  and  here  she 
prepares  and  cooks  her  own  food,  washes 
up,  and  does  everything  for  herself.  Half  the 
Christian  babies  round  are  dressed  in  bright- 
ly coloured  socks,  or  gay  caps,  knitted  by  her 
busy  fingers.  She  cannot  see  God’s  beauti- 
ful earth  here,  but  one  day  she  will  see  Him 
Whom  she  has  served,  and,  when  she  awakes 

there,  she  will  be  satisfied. 

***** 

God’s  aged  servant  ! She  is  waiting  on  the 
shore,  and  she  can  hear  the  ripple  of  the  waves, 
and  perhaps  catch  glimpses  of  the  glory  to 
which  she  is  going.  He  called  her  out  of 
darkness  long  ago  ; at  first  she  followed  with 
stumbling,  uncertain  steps.  The  old,  free 
life  was  so  pleasant,  the  new  life  so  difficult, 
with  its  restrictions  and  sacrifices.  Yet  she 
followed  on,  afar  at  first,  but  ever  drawing 
nearer,  year  by  year  being  filled  with  a 
greater  zeal,  and  with  a longing  for  the  souls 
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of  others.  Summer  and  winter,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  she  has  taught  the  women. 

When  I first  knew  her,  her  hair  was  grey 
and  her  face  lined,  but  she  seemed  to  have 
extraordinary  strength,  and  a great  power  of 
going  on  and  on.  I remember  her  in  camp  one 
day.  As  she  cooked  her  breakfast,  she 
preached  to  some  waiting  women,  and  an  hour 
later,  as  the  men  carried  her  to  a village,  her 
voice  sounded  out  of  the  dhoolie , exhorting, 
teaching  the  men.  Crowds  of  women  in  three 
villages  were  addressed,  taught  and  sung  to. 
There  were  nine  such  crowds  in  the  day.  All 
the  way  home  she  talked  to  the  men,  and  on 
reaching  the  tents,  as  we  had  our  tea,  we 
could  see  her  preaching  to  another  crowd  of 
assembled  women.  After  preparing  and  cook- 
ing her  own  dinner,  she  turned  up,  bright 
and  cheery,  to  our  evening  prayers.  She 
never  seemed  tired,  and  was  always  ready  for 
work. 

One  day,  when  on  a holiday  in  the  far  hills, 
we  turned  into  a yard.  A bigoted  old  Moham- 
medan man  sat  there,  and  in  the  house  we 
found  a fair  wife  and  beautiful  children. 
Everywhere  we  saw  the  signs  of  extreme  pov- 
erty. The  man  was  her  brother,  untouched 
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by  the  Gospel  message,  and  hard  and  bitter 
in  heart.  His  family,  once  rich,  had  gone 
down  in  the  world ; unfortunate  speculations 
and  bad  trade  had  reduced  a once  flourishing 
business.  We  found  that  our  old  friend  was 
regularly  sending  her  brother  money,  to  help 
in  the  crisis.  He  who  had  been  rich  had  lost 
everything,  she  who  had  given  up  everything 
had  now  grandchildren  who  were  married 
and  in  good  positions. 

She  was  never  one  of  the  tender  ones.  The 
bigoted  Mohammedan  blood  stirs  too  strongly 
in  her  veins.  The  hearers  must  not  be  indiffer- 
ent, they  must  listen,  for  they  stand  on  the 
brink  of  an  awful  precipice.  If  they  will  not 
accept,  still  they  must  be  compelled  to  hear. 
I have  seen  her  seize  a careless,  laughing 
woman,  who  was  seated  far  away  in  the  corner 
of  the  yard,  and  make  her  sit  down  in  the  front 
row.  Another  time  a group  of  noisy  boys 
were  disturbing  the  address.  She  caught 
hold  of  her  umbrella  and  disappeared  from 
my  view,  as  she  chased  them  down  the  street. 
Once  a woman  said  openly  before  the  others 
that  she  did  not  care ; she  wanted  a 
happy  life  here  and  that  was  all.  Our  old 
friend  stopped  speaking  to  the  other  women, 
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and  addressed  herself  to  this  one  alone. 
In  glowing  colours  she  painted  the  horrors  of 
hell,  and  the  downward  course  to  it.  The 
spirit  was  born  in  her,  the  spirit  which  caused 
the  old  Mohammedans  to  go  forth,  sword  in 
hand,  to  gain  their  converts.  She  spoke  with 
no  uncertain  sound.  It  was  life  or  death  to 
her,  and  they,  the  women,  must  be  shown  their 
danger. 

In  her  old  age,  it  came  to  her  one  day  that 
smoking  for  her  was  wrong.  Away  went  her 
pipe,  and  with  it  the  habit  of  a life-time.  She 
is  old  now,  very  old  for  an  Indian,  and  her  hair 
is  white,  but  she  is  so  cheery,  and  her  zeal  is  as 
great  as  ever.  She  cannot  go  out  preaching 
every  day,  but  she  still  works  five  days  in  the 
week ; and  she  has  to  take  longer  holidays  in 
the  hot  weather,  when  she  goes  far  by  train  to 
see  her  great-grandchildren. 

Her  work  is  nearly  over  now  ; she  is  going 
where  it  will  be,  as  it  should  be  on  earth,  “ All 
one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  She  is  going  to  the  city 
where  the  saved  of  the  nations  shall  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  Lamb. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Kangra 

TEN  years  ago  we  went  to  Kangra. 

A rough  pony-cart  brought  us,  after 
many  weary  miles,  to  the  foot  of  a hill.  It 
was  a dusty,  tiring  drive,  but  the  view  of  the 
lovely,  snow-covered  mountains  made  up  for 
the  discomforts  of  the  journey.  As  we  drove 
along,  we  met  our  dear  German  friend ; 
she  was  out  in  tents,  preaching  in  the 
villages.  She  called  to  us,  as  we  passed,  and 
gave  us  a cup  of  tea  by  the  roadside. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  our  cart  stopped, 
and  the  driver  told  us  that  we  must  walk 
the  rest  of  the  way  up  to  the  mission  house, 
where  we  were  going  to  stay.  Our  luggage 
was  at  once  seized  by  coolies,  and  we  followed, 
walking  up  the  long,  steep  road. 

Our  way  lay  through  pretty  lanes,  and  then 
up  narrow,  paved  streets.  On  either  side 
were  shops,  and  the  place  seemed  full  of  life. 
There  were  people  buying,  people  selling, 
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and  pilgrims  passing  up  and  down,  for  Kan- 
gra  was  a busy  town  and  a noted  place  for 
pilgrimages.  We  paused  at  the  beautiful 
temple  and  admired  it ; it  stood  so  proudly  on 
the  hillside,  with  the  distant  snow-mountains 
behind.  But,  in  spite  of  the  beautiful  country, 
the  place  appeared  to  be  given  up  to  idola- 
try, and  it  seemed  as  if  evil  flourished  there. 
The  great,  ugly  idols,  the  red  paint  on  the 
stones,  the  shrines,  the  marks  of  the  gods  on 
the  foreheads  of  the  people,  all  told  us  that 
this  beautiful  place  was  a stronghold  of 
heathenism.  Higher  we  went  and  higher, 
till  at  the  top  of  the  hill  we  saw  the 
church,  a silent  witness  for  God  in  that 
town.  Christians  ran  out  to  greet  us,  babies 
and  children  played  in  the  mission  compound, 
and  all  was  life  and  cheerfulness.  We  passed 
the  school,  the  Christians’  houses,  and  then 
went  on  to  the  mission  house.  Never  shall 
I forget  the  view  from  that  verandah  : the 
rushing  river  far  below  us,  the  low  hills  now 
covered  with  green  after  the  heavy  rains, 
the  great  stretch  of  country,  with  its  fertile 
fields  and  fruitful  gardens,  and  beyond  all, 
the  great  mountains  above  Dharmsala. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  great  Kangra 
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Fort,  a wonderful  place,  occupying  the  whole 
crest  of  a hill.  In  olden  days  it  was  con- 
sidered impregnable,  but  it  could  not  stand 
against  English  cannon.  We  went  over  a 
bridge,  through  a great  gate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  and  then  climbed  up  over  paved 
stones  between  high  walls.  We  passed  dark, 
empty  guard-rooms  on  the  way,  and  peeped 
through  the  gun-holes  at  the  country  beyond. 

After  a steep  walk  up,  we  came  to  the  great 
ramparts,  where  the  cannon  used  to  stand, 
and  then  to  the  inner  fort  itself,  which  looked 
more  like  a castle.  A policeman  opened  the 
gate,  and  we  climbed  up  to  the  top,  where 
the  English  houses  still  stood.  All  was 
deserted  and  desolate,  for  the  regiment  had 
long  ago  been  moved,  and  now  only  a few 
police  guarded  the  place.  The  houses  were 
very  weatherworn,  and  some  were  falling  to 
pieces,  but  we  could  still  read  the  names 
painted  over  the  doors.  We  sat  and  rested 
on  a broad  window-sill,  and  looked  down  a 
precipice  at  the  river  below  us.  It  was 
strange  to  think  that  English  men  and 
women  had  lived  and  died  in  these  rooms. 
Some  of  them  slept  in  the  little  cemetery 
below  the  fort ; we  had  seen  their  graves,  as 
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we  came  up,  and  the  graves  of  the  little 
children,  telling  of  long  past  joys  and  sorrows. 

We  went  down  again  into  the  little  town 
that  lies  beneath  the  fort.  This  also  was 
given  up  to  idolatry.  There  were  groves  of 
trees,  and  red-daubed  idols  in  every  grove, 
there  were  shrines  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
and  sacred  spots  met  us  at  every  turn.  Below 
in  the  houses  and  shops,  there  sat  men  with  the 
painted  marks  on  their  foreheads ; and  the 
monkeys,  which  they  considered  sacred, 
gibbered  and  shrieked  in  the  trees  above 
them. 

On  we  went  down  to  the  beautiful  river, 
flowing  so  clearly  and  brightly  in  the  sun. 
Surely  here  man  would  seek  the  one  true 
God.  No,  above  the  river  in  a cave,  sat  a 
number  of  nearly  naked  faqirs  and  “ holy  ” 
men.  Their  bodies  were  smeared  with  ashes, 
and  they  also  were  marked  on  their  foreheads. 
An  idol  could  be  dimly  seen  in  the  dark,  damp 
cave,  a water-fall  fell  down  from  a height 
over  the  rock,  and  a grove  of  trees  shut  in 
the  small  valley. 

We  walked  further  on ; twice  a snake 
glided  over  the  path  in  front  of  us,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  long  grass  at  the  side.  Down 
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near  the  river  was  a pleasant  surprise,  a 
house  in  a beautifully  well-kept  garden.  Near 
by  were  the  partly-built  walls  of  a factory 
and,  scattered  everywhere,  were  bits  of 
machinery,  wheels  and  ploughs  ; a well-made 
water-course  brought  water  to  an  idle  wheel. 
Someone  told  us  that  long  ago  an  English- 
man had  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
factory  here.  He  and  his  wife  settled  down, 
built  the  house,  and  made  the  garden.  The 
machinery  was  ordered  from  England,  it 
arrived,  the  factory  was  partly  built,  the 
great  water-wheel  set  in  position,  and  then 
the  man  died.  We  walked  inside,  and  there 
on  a table  stood  the  completed  model  of 
what  the  building  was  to  have  been  ; outside, 
we  saw  the  walls  half  built,  the  machinery 
waiting  to  be  put  into  place,  and  rusting  as 
it  lay  on  the  ground.  Some  servant  had 
propped  up  an  iron  cylinder  and  placed  some 
sweet  flowers  before  it.  Thus  do  they  multi- 
ply to  themselves  gods.  The  thought  of  this 
work  suddenly  stopped  was  very  sad,  but 
sadder  far  was  the  sight  of  the  beautiful, 
wicked  town  above. 

And  so  we  left  Kangra ; our  last  view  was 
of  a peaceful  mission  station  and  a quiet 
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church,  and  then  of  a busy  heathen  town, 

teeming  with  life. 

* * * * 

Ten  years  afterwards  I went  again.  Where 
was  the  temple  with  its  many  worshippers  ? 
Where  were  the  hundreds  of  houses  ? A few 
houses,  patched  up  or  rebuilt,  stood  on  the 
hill.  The  paved  way  still  marked  the  street, 
but  where  were  the  shops  ? 

Irregular  mounds  marked  the  spots  where 
the  houses  and  shops  had  been.  Nature 
had  been  very  tender,  and  had  spread  her 
covering  of  green  grass  and  sweet  flowers 
over  the  whole.  There  was  nothing  now  to 
horrify  or  repel,  only  a great  silence  where  the 
city  had  been.  We  walked  up  to  the  mission 
house,  where  we  had  stayed  those  few  days. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  the  foundations. 
Our  German  friend  and  others  slept  in  the 
quiet,  peaceful  God’s  acre  below  the  hill. 
The  church  was  gone,  the  school  gone,  the 
Christian  houses  gone,  nothing  was  left. 
Was  all  their  work  lost  in  that  one  short  space 
of  five  minutes  ? 

No,  there  was  new  life  springing  up.  A 
tiny  church  stood  within  the  foundations  of 
the  old  church.  A small  mission  house, 
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further  down  the  hill,  and  a new  dispensary 
raised  their  witness  of  love  and  work  for  God. 

What  of  the  fort,  the  grand,  strong  fort 
we  had  seen  ? Nearly  all  of  it  lay  in  ruins. 
The  English  houses  were  gone,  and  the  great 
ramparts  were  broken  and  fallen.  We  climbed 
over  stones  and  bits  of  masonry.  A little 
shrine  still  stood  in  the  midst  of  all  the  ruin, 
and  as  we  looked  at  it,  an  old  man  crept  up, 
trimmed  a little  lamp  in  the  shrine,  and 
placed  a few  bright  flowers  before  the  light. 
“ I do  this  every  day,”  he  said  simply. 

We  went  down  to  the  river  ; the  cave,  the 
water-fall,  the  faqirs  were  gone,  even  the  land- 
marks were  altered. 

We  passed  on  to  the  once  pleasant  garden. 
The  houses,  the  factory  were  gone,  a heap  of 
ruins  marked  where  they  had  stood.  Only 
under  the  trees  the  river  flowed  on  clearly, 
merrily,  and  hundreds  of  fish  swam  to  and 
fro  in  the  pool.  Some  fishermen  were  fishing, 
skilfully  throwing  the  net  on  to  the  fish  in  the 
clear  water.  One  old  man  caught  nothing, 
his  arm  was  not  steady,  nor  his  eye  true. 

We  wandered  up,  and  on  a broken  shrine 
lay  a simple  offering,  some  butter  and  some 
bread  offered  to  the  chipped  and  fallen  god- 
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dess.  Our  little  dog  jumped  up  in  a minute 
and  ate  up  all  the  food.  We  walked  on, 
feeling  rather  guilty.  In  a grove  some  one 
had  collected  a number  of  idols  from  the 
ruins  and  set  them  up  under  the  trees.  A 
broken,  homeless  set  of  gods  they  looked, 
most  of  them  propped  against  the  trunks. 
And  so  we  walked  on  home,  over  mounds, 
over  foundations,  over  walls,  the  remains  of 
what  had  been. 

After  the  earthquake  a fire,  and  after  the 
fire  a still,  small  voice.  They  have  passed 
through  so  much,  this  remnant  of  the  people 
who  were  there  ; many  of  them  have  lost 
their  all.  Will  they  listen  to  the  still,  small 
voice  ? Will  they,  in  place  of  the  idol-marks 
on  their  foreheads,  be  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  Living  God  ? 
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